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The grand traditions of opera, . . . arias, ensembles, 
second act ballets, and desperate finales, are yours 
to keep, savor, and enjoy on Columbia Masterworks 


Records. Recent operatic releases include: 


WAGNER: DIE WALKURE ... act I11 (complete) Helen 
Traubel (soprano), Herbert Janssen (baritone), vocal ensemble 
of the Metropolitan Opera with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, Artur Rodzinski, conductor 

set m-mm-581 + #8.50 
FRENCH OPERATIC ARIAS Martial Singher (baritone) 
with the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra conducted by Paul 
Breisach set m-578 + $4.50 
LILY PONS PROGRAM Lily Pons (soprano) with orches- 
tras conducted by Pietro Cimara and Maurice Abravanel 

set m-mm-582 + $2.75 


(Prices shown are exclusive of taxes) 
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formerly THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


Editorial Notes 


\ New York 


teresting letter about concert hall perform 


subscriber writes us an in 


ances as against recorded ones. “In one of 
your recent issues,’ he says, ‘‘you mention 
tl 


at actually hearing a ‘live’ performance is 
This 


true in the case of an orchestra, but 


much better than listening to a record. 
may be 
in the case of a soloist | have found the re 
verse to hold true. For example, I’ve stopped 
going to Marian Anderson concerts because 
I find her much more satisfactory on records. 
Recently, I was terribly disappointed in 
Maggie Teyte, of whom I had heard so much 
that I made up my mind I would hear her at 
the first opportunity. I went to the last of 
her concerts and heard an older woman sing. 
When I got home that night, late as it was. I 
plaved recordings of some of the songs she 
had sung that night, and what a difference 
I found. I’m done this with Miss Anderson 
and with other singers. It is my contention 
that good artists frequently endeavor to 
cover too wide a range and often fall far short 
of perfection in concert.”’ 

My correspondent seems to have heard the 
two singers mentioned on off nights. Again, 
there is more than a suggestion in what he 
writes that he no longer finds a one-man 
True, 
the artistry of a 


show as enjovable as he once found it. 
the record does enhance 
singer, more often than not, better than a 
“live” performance. The best artist often 
begins a concert too nervous to do himself 


justice, and all artists give better perform 
ances of many compositions at one time than 
another. The programs of artists like Ander 
son and Tevte are generally taxing, and if the 
singer is the least bit tired—which is a con- 
dition that can be brought about by weather 
indisposition or an upsetting incident in her 
private life 


conceal that vocally 


all her artistry is not going to 
she is not at her best. 
We heard Maggi Teyte’s first and last New 
York recitals. In the 


peccable artistry 


first there was her im 
mated to vocal 


sound; she belied her age. 


lovely 
The memory of 
her many cherishable records was ever pres 
ent. In the last concert, there were evidences 
that the singer was tired after her tour across 
country, and we should not forget that she 
had been ill with the flu. 
were 


Many of her songs 
half-tone, and 
though she did not always produce the tonal 
beauty 


transposed down a 


evident in her many records, she 


nevertheless sang with fine artistry. 
Most artists are very careful to be at their 


They know that the 
Our correspondent 


best in their recordings. 
record is permanent. 
probably has his favorite records of each of 
the singers he mentions, and does not always 
find everything they do in a recital of equal 
interest. We can sympathize with his view, 
but believe it should be tempered by the facts 
we have mentioned. 


Continued on page 186 
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ARIA KURENKO 


=SINGS—AND SPEAKS 


FOR THE RECORD 


An Interview with the Editor 


Victor's re-release of Maria Kurenko’s al- 
bum of songs by Gretchaninoff (Set 862) this 
past month throws the spotlight on a singer 
whose musical intelligence and dramatic feel- 
ing have long been admired tn the concert hall. 
Artistic imagination ts a valued attribute in a 
singer, and since Mme. Kurenko posseses this 
quality her recordings are justly valued by 
those who seek and demand well sung lieder in 


their record li>raries. 


‘At the start of my 
Kurenko tells us, “‘it 


Mme 
was a moot question 
whether | would make my mark in the world 
as a lawyer or a singer. 


career, 


I was born in Mos- 
cow, Russia, when the old Czarist regime 
existed. My musical education was begun 
at the age of twelve. Every Saturday and 
Sunday I sang in the chorus of the Orthodox 
Cathedral, for which I was paid 25 rubles a 
week, at that time a little over $12.00 in 
American money.” 

Despite her youth, Mme. Kurenko was 
made a soloist and her voice was praised for 
its beauty and unusual clarity of tone. The 


rch, 1946 


news of her singing spread and people came 
from all over to hear “the singing of the 
young Maria’, as she was affectionately 
called, when she was chosen ‘“‘to address to 
the Divinity the 


people because she was pure at heart and had 


prayers of thousands of 
a golden voice”. 

Later, she studied singing with the noted 
Prof. Mazatti at the Moscow Conservatory, 
and at the same time pursued her study of 
Gradua- 
tion from both institutions took place at 
practically the same time. 


law at the University of Moscow. 


She was awarded 
a gold medal on her graduation from the 
Conservatory, the highest honor given, and 
one bestowed on only three women in the 
This honor meant she 
education of the 
generally given to a conductor, and she had 
excelled in all her studies. 

“While endeavoring to make up my mind 
whether to give mv attention to a bar of 
music or the bar of justice,” the singer tells 


course of 50 years. 


had a full musical sort 


us, ‘‘I was asked to sing in the city of Khar- 
koff, an event which changed Kurenko the 
lawyer into a singer. For my initial singing 
appearance was so successful | was called to 
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Moscow, where | found I was to have lead 
ing roles.”’ 

Mime. Kurenko remained in Russia - for 
some time, becoming a favorite with press 
ind public. She then went to Paris, London, 


Belgrade, Finland and Esthonia, success 


fully appearing in opera and concert 
America was her next step. Her first 
inscontinental tour brought new laurels, 

and established her as a irtist of the first 


nk. Since arriving in this country, she has 
iopeared in countless concerts, has sung 
vith many of our leading orchestras, and 
has been re-engaged time and again for some 
of the best-known radio broadcasts. She has 
ven a constant guest on the Columbia net 
ork Invitation to Music series, singing with 





he Columbia Broadcasting Symphony, un 





der the direction of Bernard Herrmann. 
This program 1s heard Wednesdays from 
11:30 to Midnight, EST Some readers ma\ 
recall her last broadcast on November 2, 
1945, when she sang arias from Borodin’s 
Prince Ig 
Russian Vocal Literature 

\lthough she is admired as an exponent 
haikovsky, Moussorgsky 
ind Gretchaninoft, Mme. Kurenko points 


# the songs ot 


out: “The vocal literature of Russia is not 


contined to 


se 


iree men, it is remarkably 
rich ard beautiful, containing songs by men 
who are best known for their orchestral and 
instrumental works and not as composers of 
lieder. There are, for example, such men as 
Glinka. the father of Russian music; 
Rimskv-Korsakott, Dargomijsky, Balakireff, 
Borodin, Rachmaninoff, Medtner and 
Glazounoff. Many of them have written 
fine songs and it is a pity that the world has 
forgotten about their song-writing aspect.” 

Mme. Kurenko recalls that after she made 
her Victor set of Tchaikovsky songs (album 
678— issued in July 1940), as her part of the 
memorial tribute to the Tchaikovsky Cen- 
tenarv, she was often asked to name her 
favorite song in the album and to tell why 
she like it so much. 

“When [ talk about Tchaikovsky songs, 
[ become very excited,” the singer states. 

There is so much | want to say that I 
isually find it impossible to do justice to 
mvself and to the composer. I could not 


choose a particular favorite from the ten 
songs | made tor that set. They are all 
favorites, each in their separate way. I fear 
184 


that only about half of the songs I sang has 
had any popularity in this country, which 
means that only about a half-dozen of the 
more than 100 genuinely fine songs that 
Tchaikovsky wrote have had any sort of 
hearing. 

“Why is that? I think it is because of the 
mistaken idea that every song should be pre 
sented in its original language. In my opin 
ion, language should never be a_ barrier. 
If the artist does not know Russian, English 
words should be substituted. This would 
immediately make available and understood 
to American audiences a vast amount of 
Russian musical literature that has been 
passed by up to now, because the artist does 
not know the Russian language. Take 
Tchaikovsky's best known and most widely 
sung song None But the Lonely Heart-—it has 
been translated into almost every language 
and is heard in English perhaps more than 
any other tongue. It means so much more 
to the listener who does not understand a 
foreign language, and I feel certain that no 
disservice to the composer is done by singing 
it in another language. 

“T should like to go on record as saving 
that | have other Tchaikovsky favorites 
which are not included in my album—arias 
from his operas Pique Dame, Yolanthe, Eugen 
Onegin, and The Enchantress. | included an 
aria from the last-named in my album. 

Admiration of his Songs 

“And now for my reasons for liking Tchai 
kovsky. To me, his songs are always warm, 
sincere, and touching. When I sing them, 
I find that he has expressed exactly the wav 
i feel and think about people and_ their 
emotions. This quality of understanding, 
which underlies his work, is one of the chief 
reasons why Tchaikovsky will live forever.” 

Among living Russian composers, Mme. 
Kurenko names Alexander Gretchaninoff, 
now residing in New York, as one of her 
favorite composers. Early in her career, she 
was a leading exponent of Gretchaninoff's 
songs, and at one time she made a tour of 
this country with the composer as her ac- 
companist. Gretchaninoff’s songs have been 
perhaps the most widely admired of his com- 
positions. Covering a great variety of sub- 
jects, they are stylistically typical of the 
Russian school of the end of the last century. 

he composer considers Mme. Kurenko the 
most sympathetic interpreter of his songs 
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and he has dedicated to her some of the finest 


he has written. One of these, The Declaration 
of Love, is included in the set. 

‘| have known Gretchaninoff and_ his 
family all my life,” the singer reveals. ‘I 
had the rare privilege of working with him 
on many of his songs and later introducing 
them to the public. \We appeared together 
in concerts in Russia, France, Latvia, Fin 
land, Czechoslovakia, and the United States. 
1 had the good fortune to have him at the 
piano when I sang, and while he is not a pro 
fessional pianist, there is no one who plays 
his music with the precision and vigor he 
brings to it. 

“Gretchaninoff has a greater capacity for 
work than any person I know. Even today, 
at the age of 80 (though he looks scarcely 60), 
he works every day. He is now writing a 
new opera based on Gogol’s comedy The 
Varriage, around with Dargomijsky and 
Moussorgsky have already written operas. 
Some time this summer | expect to sing an 
aria from this new work with one of the lead- 
ing orchestras in the country. 

“Glazounotf is another Russian composer 
| knew quite well, though our first meeting 
was in Paris and not in our native Russia. 
| appeared at many concerts with him at the 
piano, and he even wrote special orchestra- 
tions of his songs for me. 

“One of my most vivid recollections of him 
was the time I had a villa in the south of 
France and invited him and his wife and 
their daughter to dinner. 

“The garden was beautiful, so naturally, 
since it was summertime, we had dinner 
there. Soon it became dark, and still we sat 
on at the table, laughing and talking. One 
of the maids brought out colored lanterns in 
which small candles had been set, lighted 
them and strung them up. Soon I noticed 
that from time to time Glazounoff slapped 
himself about the head and muttered some- 
thing about mosquitoes. It went on like 
that for several hours when finally, wonder- 
ing why he seemed to be the only one suffer- 
ing from those insects, I decided to investi 
gate 

| found that the melting wax from the 
candles was dripping onto him. The drops 
of hot wax were the ‘mosquito bites’. I 
hink this is an excellent illustration of the 
emarkable patience and endurance of the 
man. You can well imagine the laughter 
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and teasing that followed when we discovered 
exactly what was causing him all that dis- 
comfort. But he took it all with his fine 
understanding smile, just as he tolerated 
many other and far greater sorrows that 
came his way after he had to leave Russia 
forever. 

“One cannot discuss Russian composers 
without speaking of Igor Stravinsky. He is 
an extremely precise person who knows 
exactly what he wishes to say musically and 
expects the artist to give his work exact in- 
terpretation. Soon, I shall present a cycle of 
songs by the little known in America, though, 
in my opinion, truly great Russian composer, 
Nicholas Medtner, now living in England.” 

Commenting on her voice, which can be 
described as a lyric-coloratura, Mme. Ku- 
renko has only high praise for her teachers, 
who gave her good placement. Today, she 
feels she is in top form and she says she has 
never been as sure of her voice as now. The 
fact that it possesses freshness and range, 
she says, is due to sound teaching and the 
good physical condition in which she keeps 
herself. 

Ever ready to advise voung singers, Mme. 
Kurenko cautions them above all things to 
be discriminating in their choice of a teacher. 
“Be sure that your teacher is an educated 
person who also knows something about 
physiology as well as music,”’ she says; ‘“‘for 
singing’ is primarily a physiological process 
and a singer is as much an athlete as an 
artist to whom good health is a prime neces 
sity for good performance.” 

Commenting on records, Mme. Kurenko 
points out that in order to get the fullest en- 
joyment out of them, one must be sure that 
the reproducing equipment is good. 

“Too often people express dissatisfaction 
with a certain recording when the fault lies 
with neither the artist nor the way it was re- 
corded, but solely with the machine on which 
it is played. For this reason, one might say 
the artist is at the mercy of the machine.” 

Of the two albums Mme. Kurenko has 
made for Victor, there is no question that 
the Tchaikovsky is the more immediately 
appealing. In bringing out the Tchaikovsky 
set, Victor aimed to prove that this composer 
had other fine lieder to his credit than the 
eternal None But the Lonely Heart. ‘The 
inevitable reaction after listening to the ten 
songs in the set,” said Philip L. Miller in his 
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original review 





(see AML, July 1940), “‘is 
that the hardy perennial is the least im- 
pressive of the lot, 
great heights. . . 


and that several rise to 
.Each song is a miniature 
drama, and each seems fresh and individual 
as long as it holds the Stage.” 
in themselves should be 


These words 
sufficient to cause 
admirers of lieder to become acquainted with 
the songs in this album. 

Someone has said, quite unjustly in our 
that the Gretchaninoff album 
(first issued in March 1942) is a collector's 


piece. 


estimation, 


Collector, yes, but in the sense of one 
who seeks artistic There are twelve 


songs in this collection and though not all 


lieder. 


are on a high level, many are fine examples 
of lieder writing—songs that deserve to en- 
dure. 

By way of concluding, we wish to quote 
from Mr. Miller’s review of the Tchaikovsky 
songs in regard to the singer's artistry; what 
he says there applied also to her Gretchan- 
inoff album. ‘The songs are sung with real 
conviction: we can feel their message though 
we may not know a word of the language. 
The ability to convey this feeling is certainly 
one of the best gifts a singer can have.” 
We are given to that Mme. 
Kurenko has recordings 


understand 
made some other 
of Russian songs. 

* * * 

Mme. Kurenko’s Victor Albums 
TCHAIKOVSKY Speak not, O beloved, 
Opus 6, No None but the lonely heart, Opus 
6, No. 6; So soon forgotten (Romance No.9); 
The Enchantress—Aria from Act IV; 'Twas 
You Alone, Opus 57, No. 6; Song of the Gypsy 
Girl, Opus 60, No.7; Complaint of the Bride, 
Opus 47, No 7 (/ie small word, Opus 28, 
No.6; At the Ball, Opus 38, No. 3; Children’s 
Song, Opus 54, No. 16. Set 678, two 12-inch 
and two 10-inch discs, price $4.00 
GRETCHANINOFI The Wounded 
Birch My Country; 
the Ste ppe; Dewdre Ps; Declaration of Love; 
Snowdrop; At Lullaby; I'll go, 
I'll come; On the Set 862. 


Credo; 


Snowflakes; Oh, Over 


doudou,; 
Mountain. three 
discs, pI ice $3.50 


Mme. 
ings for Columbia some dozen or more years 


Kurenkl made quite a few record- 


ago from her Italian and French repertoires, 
Of these only 
two discs are now available, one containing 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Hymn to the Sun from 
The Golden Cockerel and the Song of India 


for which she has won praise. 
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from his Sadko (disc 213-M), and Connais-tu 
le pays. from Thomas’ Mignon and Musetta’s 
Song from Puccini’s La Boheme (disc 214-M). 
Although 


prano’s musical intelligence, they are not as 


these recordings reveal the so 


well recorded as her two more recent Victor 


sets. 
Editorial Notes 
—_———_—_——__—— ——(Continued from page 181) 
The mail bag has brought us more letters 
protesting review of the Toscanini- 
Rubinstein set of Beethoven's Third Piano 
Concerto. 


our 


It has been mentioned elsewhere, 
and will be mentioned again, because it be- 
comes evident that some people cannot re 
produce it satisfactorily 
pondent: 


Says one corres- 
“The strings sound muddy, and 
nothing on my set comes through with any- 
thing like the clarity of sound your reviewer 
claimed. There seems also an aura of 
scratching sound, resembling surface noise. 
Since I do not have this trouble with anv 
other recording, it shows that this is peculiar 
I have always 
thought your magazine was about the most 
disinterested review of recorded music pub 
lished. 


to the one in question 


While other reviewers strive so ob 
viously to praise everything possible, for the 
purpose of selling the records, I have always 
such in- 
fluences. One with less experience in reading 


found your magazine free from 
your magazine than I might have his con 
fidence shaken in your review as a guide to 
purchasing.” 

Common sense tells us that no reviewer can 
be infallible and that by and large he reports 
We know 
now that the recording in question is only 
heard to advantage on the finest equipment 

equipment which, judging from the report 
on sound reproduction in this issue (by Mr. 
Girard), is owned by a very small proportion 
But best 
equipment where this recording sounds clear 
and tonally good 
’ of the studio in which it was re- 
It is possible to re-record reproduc- 


the results of his own experience. 


of record buyers. even on the 
one is conscious of the 
‘‘deadness’ 
corded. 
tion like this to supply a more “‘live’’ sound; 
it seems odd that Victor did not do this. We 
still feel that Victor was not unwise in issuing 
this recording of a great broadcast perform- 
ance, although it might have warned its 
record-buying public 
ducing qualities. 


regarding its repro- 








THE LISTENER AND 


HIGH - 





The number of radios and phonographs 
that are truly high fidelity is probably only 
a very small percentage of all of these in- 
struments that are in use today. People 
who like and appreciate high fidelity repro 
duction in music tend to assume that every- 
one else does, and that that is the end toward 
which everyone devotes himself. That there 
are not more high fidelity instruments in use 
might be attributed to the high cost of them 
and the problems of maintaining them in 
Lot id order. 

It may come as quite a surprise if one were 
told that the majority of people prefer a 
restricted range in tonal reproduction to a 
high fidelity one. Yet that is the conclusion 
that has been reached by two engineers of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System after 
extensive tests by them which are reported 
in the ‘‘Proceedings of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers” for September, 1945. 

Based on listening tests conducted with 
over 500 different people, Howard A. Chinn 
and Philip Eisenberg reached the following 
conclusions, among others: 

1. The majority of listeners prefer nar- 

row or medium tonal reproduction 
to high fidelity reproduction. 
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2. Most listeners still prefer the narrow 


or medium tonal reproduction even 
after they have been told that the one 
is a ‘low fidelitv’”’ and the other is a 
“high fidelity”. 

The reason for this is subject to much con- 
jecture. Ordinarily one would feel com- 
pelled to conclude that people would prefer 
reproduction as close to natural music as 
possible, and, therefore, that a high fidelity 
system would be preferred. Why, then, do 
the tests show that this is not the case? 
Have the majority of people, by vears of 
listening to low fidelity reproduction become 
so used to it, that they prefer it because they 
are conditioned to it by habit? Or has 
science, in making low fidelity equipment 
available, made something new that the 
majority of people actually like better than 
the ‘‘real thing’’? 

These are questions that may well be the 
subject of much speculation. They are 
given serious consideration by manufacturers 
of radios and phonographic equipment. One 
leading technical man in the sound repro- 
duction field says that his company is de- 
signing equipment only to about 5,000 c.p.s., 
because that is all people want, and for any- 
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re special equipment or 


custom” job. Chinn's and Ejisenberg’'s 
tests support the view that such technical 
men know what thev are talking about, not 


nly from the dollars and cents point of view 


for their company, | 


it from the estheti 


point of view of the majority of their cus 


omers 

Subjective spe is to what people 

yiit 0 like must g r Wa to objective 
tests It mav be nteresting therefore, to 

te some of the Chinn and Eisenberg work 

d the es at tained While their 
tests included a variety of programs and 
factors other than the range of tonal repro 
duction, the following comments are con 
fined to the portions ol their tests that re 
lated to the range f tonal reproduction as 
applied to classical musi 

Phree bands were used in the listening 


which were termed “‘wide’’, ‘*medium” 


tests 
and 


tiall, 


was substan 
30 to 10,000 
5 db) 


‘narrow 


narrow’. The “wide” 


2 db 


‘medium’ was 


from about 
flat ( 
The * 


from about 


Hat t 
( p-s The 
from about 60 to 6,500 c.p.s. 
was substantially flat (+ 5 db 
125 to 4,000 c.p.s 

In making the tests, classical music was 
plaved to the general group of listeners. In 


Fest No. 1, the 


preferred by 67 pel 


what will be refer 


medium” 
t as compared with 12 per cent who pre 


cen | 

ferred the ae range 21 per cent had 

no preference When the “narrow” range 
as compared with the ‘‘wide”’ range, 58 pet 


cent preferred the “narrow” range and 15 per 
cent the wide : rang 27 pet cent had no 
prelerence These tigures show the preter 
ence for a ‘1 I medium” band 
dt 
he test Wi classical music was re 
eated, except that the gre up ol listeners 
ere professio! isicians and who had at 
east tive vears of musical training and all 
id had many years of musical experience. 


his test. referred to as Fest No. 2, shows 





he ediut range was preferred by 

83 per cent. as against 7 pet ent who pre 
fe d the wide” range 10 per cent had 
reference When the ‘narrow’ range 

( the vide range were compared, the 
row’ range was preferred by 73 pet 

ce and the “‘wide’’ range by 5 per cent 
22 per cent had no preference These re 
sults show that musicians had even a stronget 








preference for a “‘narrow’ or “‘medium” 
tonal range. 

Chinn and Eisenberg concluded that liste: 
including professional musicians, pre 


prefer a tonal 


dominantly range somewher 


between a “narrow” and ‘‘medium” band 


width This 
re “oon d”’ 


«th 


s about the range of the aver 
radio and phonograph in h < 
ad < PP nograph in Nome 
today. 
When 
that the general 


formed that the 


lest 


No. 1 was re veated, except 
| 


listening group was in 
“narrow” reproduction was 
the 


production was a high fidelity one, 


a low fidelity one and that “wide” re 


the results 
In such a test 


were not strikingly differet 


“narrow” 
» 


55 per cent preferred the range 
(a drop of 3 per cent), 3 
the 
and 13 per 
loss of 14 pel 
ot people still prefer a 


per cent. pre 


ferred “wide” a gain of 17 pet 


range 
cent cent had no preference a 
that a 
“narrow” 


cent This shows 


majority 
range to the ‘‘wide” range even though they 
“narrow” range is low fidelity 
\ substantial number of the 


know that the 
reproduction. 
listeners who had no preference when thev 
were not informed of the difference, expressed 
a preference for the “wide” range after being 
informed. This suggests that some listeners 
who are otherwise not critical, are impressed 
by the term “high fidelity’. 

\nother test was performed which is par 
ticularly interesting because the results are 
probably more difficult to reconcile with the 
conclusions from the tests previously de 
selected 


scribed. In this test a specially 


group of listeners was chosen, all of whom 


owned “good"’ console-model frequency 


modulation sets and had used them regularly, 
or frequently for over a vear. When this 
classical music 


group of listeners heard 


plaved over the “narrow” and the ‘‘wide” 
bands and were not informed about them, 
59 per cent preferred the “narrow” range, 


28 per cent preferred the “wide” range, and 


13 per cent had no preference \ majority 


of frequencyv-modulation set owners pre 


ferred the “narrow” range. This 59 per cent 


versus 28 per cent of the frequency-modula 


tion ” compared with the 


isteners Is to 
73 per cent versus 5 per cent of the ordinary 
3 per cent more 


listeners. This shows that 


of the pes ple who had Ow ned radios capable 
Is this 


listening 


of “‘good” production preferred this. 
the result of being conditioned by 


to “good” radios, or is it a natural preference 
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When 
was repeated, listening to classical music 
except that they were informed that the 
“narrow” band was low fidelity and the 
“wide” band was high fidelity, only 31 per 


the test with the F-M_ listeners 


cent preferred the ‘narrow’ band and 55 
per ceut preferred the “wide” band. (14 per 
cent had no preference). This is a marked 
shift in preference after being informed. 
Chim and Eisenberg conclude that fre- 
quency-modulation set owners have been 
susceptible to the publicity that stresses 
“high quality” and ‘high fidelitv’’ of F-M 
for musical programs, because a majority 
expressed a preference for the high fidelity 
only after they had been acquainted with 
the difference between the two types of trans- 
mission. 

Returning to the field of subjective specu- 
lation with a view to attempting to explain 
these results, must one conclude that al- 
though listeners hear high fidelity in the 
concert hall, actually this is not their prefer 
ence? The rasping, strident tone of a poor 
violin played by a beginner is, no doubt, less 
appealing than the smooth, mellow tone of a 
Stradivarius played by Heifitz. “Harsh, 
strident sounds have a higher harmonic or 
high-frequency content as compared with 
the more mellow sounds which have lesser 
high frequency content. It is not unlikely 
that unless the high-frequency content of 
real music is of exceptional quality that a 
majority of people would just as soon not 





hear the high frequency content. 

Another factor that must not be over- 
looked is the difficulty of reproducing the 
higher frequencies without distortion. It is 
well known that there is a tendency to intro- 
duce distortion in the amplification of high 
frequencies. While the tests were performed 
with the best equipment available, neverthe- 
less, it is not unlikely that there was some 
distortion at 10,000 ¢c.p.s., and that the 
majority of listeners intuitively detected and 
rejected this for some reason they could not 
explain 

The finding in these tests is consistent 
with manufacturing practices before the 
war and with the practices that may be ex- 
pected subsequently. The major portion of 
equipment does not extend much beyond 
6,000 c.p.s., if in fact it reaches much beyond 
5,000 c.p.s. 

While the tests may appear disconcerting 
to those who would like to see more high- 
fidelity equipment made, the results from 
the tests may not be entirely disappointing. 
Apparently, there is a market for about 15 
to 25 per cent who prefer high-fidelity equip- 
ment. Just what proportion of this group 
could afford high-fidelity equipment is an- 
other question. Perhaps one is entitled to 
to conclude that there is as much as 5 to 10 
per cent who prefer high-fidelity equipment 
and can afford it. ‘This is a substantial 
market to which at least some manufacturer 
may find it profitable to cater. 
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By Stephen Fassett 


Part 7 
My brief discussion of the Geraldine 
Farrar—Josephine Jacoby recording of Tutti 
fior from Madam Butterfly (Victor 89026) 
was omitted from Part 5 of this series of 
articles. The disc in question, which was 
ssued in December 1909 and withdrawn 
during 1911, never equalled in popularity 
he version Farrar made in 1907 with Louise 
Homer; but it may be preferred by some 
lectors simply because Jac oby records are 
and scarce and Homer records many and 


mmon Of the two contraltos, however, 


Homer, with her richer, darker voice, was a 
more impressive Suzuki. In the 1909 per- 
formance, on the other hand, Farrar’s sing- 
ing seems more animated and more brightly 
recorded. 


During their long association with the 
Metropolitan Opera, Johanna Gadski and 
Louise Homer were frequently acclaimed for 
their fine performances in Aida; accord- 
ingly, they were chosen by Victor to sing the 


roles of Aida and Amneris 


n the series of 


189 





concerted selections from Verdi's 
ae | 


nastel 
records in 
89025, 


egan aj 
Victor 
their interpretation of the duet from Act I] 
ma\ still be heard, 


with other 1 — 


€ recorded 


pearing on 
On discs 89024 and 
invoking comparisons 
the 


records are 


performances ot 
\s far as acoustic 


Same scene 


concerned, my own preference is for a rendi 
tion of Italian origin that will be discussed at 


t 


a later date. 


In December 1909, Caruso and Frances 
Alda made a record that became one of the 
. } t 1] ] 
operatl es sellers oO! al time. Issued 


1910, it was the inescapable .\/7serere 


89030 or 8042 What 


ever pleasure a modern music lover might 
derive fror he singing of the two stars, 
oth hom may be heard to better ad 
Val ivr¢ else where, is bound to be lessened 
by the inadequacy of the accompaniment. 
The reproduction of the chorus, orchestra 


and tolling bell may have been considered a 


remarkable achievement in 1910, but in out 


day it is scarcely tolerable. Fortunately, 


however, the solo voices wert kept well to the 


fore and ring out clearly above the confused 

background. Stvlistically, 
a trifle vulg, I and Alda’s voice 

sufficiently dramatic for a role 


Caruso’s singing 
isa Was not 
like Leonora. 
In 1910 appeared the first of an admirable 


J hn MecCor- 


Sammarco—Ah Mimi, 


series of duet recordings by 


mack and G. Mario 


tu piu from La Boheme (89044). Cleanly and 
expressively sung, ear] recorded, it was 
certainly not = artisticall inferior to the 
Caruso—Scotti version of 1907; neverthe 
less it failed to sell as well as it deserved to, 
nd was withdrawn from the catalog after 
six vears. Sammarco, with whom M_ceCor 
Sang ite! during his years on the 

t c stage vas rated as e of the hnest, 
st artistic baritones of his time gut his 


distinguished reputation is supported by only 








few of his recordings. Emilio de Gogorza, 
self a famous baritone and a great ad 

of Sammarco, states emphatically that 

n er ders were never able to registe! the 
true litv of Sammarco’s glorious voice. 
Fortunately, in this Boheme duet, his singing 


was evidently more effectively recorded than 
ne 


was usually the case. McCormack’s tenor, 


hen in its prime, is also very well repro- 
duced Those who are irked by Gigli’s 

innerisms in the electrically recorded per 
ormance he made with De Luca (8069 


will find the Irishman’s purer-styled singing 
more to their taste. 
Another Victor 1910 


was the Quintet from Carmen, Nous avons en 


memorable issue of 


téte une affaire, sung by Mesdames Lejeune 
(Mrs. Gilibert), Duchene and Dumesnil, and 
Messieurs Charles 
Gilibert, aside from singing his part in the 


Leroux and Gilibert. 
Quintet (he was a famous Remendado), also 
directed the performance of the exceedingly 
difficult 
before his death, and the unusual excellence 


music, which Was recorded shortlv 
of the ensemble, the fine spirit of the rendi- 
tion, do him everlasting credit. It is a pity 
the record is not easier to find nowadays. 


Phe 


sometimes’ incomprehensible and nothing is 


ways of phonograph companies are 


more difficult to understand or more irritat- 


ing to put up with than their occasional 


policy of sneaking a record on to the market 


without ever announcing 


wr listing it pro- 
Why go to all the trouble of issuing a 
record only to hide it from the public? That 


perly. 


is a question I cannot answer, and I can say 
only that it has been done time and again. 
Such a record was the duet 
O Carmen, nur ein Wort, sung by Hermine 
Kittel and Leo Slezak on Victor 74168. It 
was, | believe, released in July 1910, but in 


from Carmen, 


no Victor catalogue, alphabetical or nu- 
\ friend 
once played it for me and my impression was 
that it did not deserve oblivion. 
Herman Kittel, incidentally, was the sister 


merical, have I ever seen it listed. 
certainly 


of Emmy Destinn, and a mezzo of con- 
siderable reputation in Europe. 

In July 1910, Victor announced Amore o 
grillo from Madam Butterfly (89043), 
by Caruso and Scotti, and, in the following 
the duet Ve lo dissi (89047) from the 
same opera, sung by the same singers. The 


discs, which were later paired on 8014, are 


sung 


month, 


definitely worth having and not difficult to 
come by. Caruso was in splendid form in 
1910 and the 
before caught his voice so well. 


recorders had perhaps never 
The middle 
sounds wonderfully full and 
what other voice has ever had such 


and low 
melk w- 


range 
tones?—while the upper notes ring out with 
stunning brilliance. Scotti’s voice, of course, 
was not at all in the same class with Caruso’s, 
and on records the celebrated baritone is 
often rather wooden; 


a surprisingly 


yet somehow he made 
satisfactory partner in his 


duets with Caruso, Sembrich and Farrar. 
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It is the purpose of this department to re- 
view monthly all worthwhile recordings. If 
at any time we happen to omit a record in 
which the reader is particularly interested, 
shall be glad to give our opinion of the 
recording on written request. Correspondents 
are requested to enclose self addressed stamped 
envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would do well 
to order by title rather than by number such 
items as they may wish to purchase. Num- 
bers are sometimes printed incorrectly in our 


we 


sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





BATH: Cornish Rhapsody from the British 
Film Love Story; played by Harriet Cohen 
(piano) and the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, direction of Hubert Bath. Co- 
lumbia disc 7440-M, price $1.00. 


A Columbia refers to this movie morceau as 
a successor to the popular Warsaw Concerto. 
It is, of course, music of a similar genre, 
aiming mainly to provide an emotional back- 
ground that will appeal to the multitudes. 
How much Cornish character it really owns 
is dubious; it pursues a familiar pattern of 

But let us quote from W. R. Ander- 
review of it in The Gramophone of 


sound. 


son s 
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December 1944: ‘You will scarcely need to 
be told the style of any rhapsodic music for 
piano and orchestra that (I am sure) is apt 
for a film entitled Love Story... I am told 
the film was shot down in Cornwall. The 
music is certainly shot down from the old 
ancestral pole by an expert marksman. | 
love to see our British composers delivering 
Why let Hollywood win? We 


shall need these valued exports, to which 


the gor ds. 


composer and performers give such a hefty 
send-off.” 

There are a lot of more valued British ex- 
ports that Columbia could have picked on, 
but maybe none whose sales figures would be 
as certain to pile up as one suspects this sort 
of thing will. Bath the 
theatre music, he has written a lot of it, and 
I suspect the score fits quite ideally into the 
picture (I have not seen the film). The re- 
cording is well done, but successful repro- 
duction on American equipment will require 
diminishing the bass since the British pro- 
vide more of this than we do in American. 


-P.H.R. 


knows values of 


BEETHOVEN:  Coriolan—Overture, Opus 
62; played by the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, direction of Arturo Toscanini. 
Victor disc 11-9023, price $1.00. 


A The tragic Roman patrician and warrior, 
Coriolanus, whose outspoken disdain of the 
ignorant rabble led eventually to his de- 
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uld inspure Bee ( ne mus Ve 
# Cortolanus as a kindred spirit, 
é s contempt tor the people and 





popore 1 I Is musk Was ot a 

ce We t Id that Beethoven's 

( tained Plutarch’s and Shake 

e saccount of e tragedy of Coriolanus. 

t, when he came to write his overture it 
s neither of these which formed his source 











n ria but a play written by the (serman 
poet Heir losef 1 Collin The story, 
( \ t ) t if wh Is ce pie ed the 
F e, follows hist losel 
ening subject of the overture illus 
itt id heroi char 
¢ LCCE rding t one writet 
assio1 ite hero, 
and ndly persuasion 
fi are symbolized 
l ¢ i Beethovet 
suget » in his opening 
theme ally passionate, 
| I » mother’s plead 
Ing Lhe ite Philiy Halk said tl it the close 
of the overture ( Mor mav be sugges 
tive of the hero's dea 
The cnar ter I ft s ) Ire | very 
close to tl at ota e poem. \lthoug! it is 
self-contained and the stener s pleasure does 
ot hinge on knowledge of its inspirational 
~¢ ree neve theless a ypreciation of the com 
posers intentions ts definitely enhanced by 
awareness of the a facts The student 
f sonata f i ‘ ested in how suc 
( t ad I St Beet! vel has handled 
seems strange it Toscanini. who ts 
iversally conceded the greatest living in 
‘ ete f Beethoven, should not have 
g s his reading of this work before this 
( ds. His performance is admirable 
I the rderliness of the plaving 
for the rightness of the musical thought. 
ere Is exaggeration of dramatic effect 
{ sentime Others have given es 
teemed performances of this music on records 
Mengelberg, Mitropoulos, Walter and 
Boult t Toscanini’s reading remains the 
st imposing to date. His sense of drama 
is botl luminating and impressive, his 
andling of the lly persuasive” second 
heme is t se entalized, as it is by 
\\ eT ) ( Cel d to vield tl e quality 
f ISS so characteristic of Bee 





thove: The final C minor passage is 
memorably handled. One searches for words 
to describe what the conductor achieves at 


the end; suffice it sav that here, as el 





e 
where the discerning listenet will be con 


scious of the re-creative powers of a 


inte rpretetr 
Mechar 


cellently hi 


1] | } 
ically the overture has been 
indled. Th 


live one and the opening « 


e performance is a 
ords impress im 


mediately. In matters of dynamics the 


conductor demands a lot, and if the shading 


here does not alwavs realize the subtlest 

nuances he attains the concert hall, it 
} } ] 

does achieve a remarkable range. In i\ 

estimation, the Victor engineers have im 

proved their handling of tonal resonance and 


realism in all of their latest recordings from 


Studio 8-H, except, of course, the Third 
Piano Concerto of Beethoven, which was 
made from a broadcast P.H.R. 


BEETHOVEN: S 


Opus 36: 


mphony No. 2 in D 
the Pittsburgh 
Fritz 
MM-597, 


major, played by 
direction of 
Columbia set Mor 


four discs, price $4.50. 


Symphony Orchestra, 


Reiner. 


been one of 


Beethoven's Second has lon 
cs g 


my favorite symphonies. True, the in 
fluences of Haydn and Mozart are still pres 
ent but they seem merely superficial when 


the 
oven was to traverse later in the 


we note the unmistakable evidence of 
path Bee tl 


symphony form. There is greater freedom 


ff expression and more daring, and the in 
than in the 
its al 
the 
phrase the Trio 
Symphony. 
The finale is broadly humorous and a great 


trumentation is more elaborate 
First Svmplon 
ribald 


and in its opening 


me The scherzo, with 


most characteristics, replaces 
minuet 


the 
tiie 





is the forerunner of 
advancement over his previous writing. It 
: 

bespeaks an unrest and possesses a sweeping 
passion which was to be carried farther in his 
the Erotca. 
ing glory of the work is the lovely Larghetto 


next symphony, But the crown 


one of Beethoven's purest and most perfect 
songs for orchestra, a song that might have 
been conceived for the precious intimacy of 
| 


one of his great string quartets. 


Chis symphony, in many ways, has fared 
better on records than most of the others by 
Beecham, Weingartner, iXKNous 


Eric h 


the composet 


sevitzky and Kleiber have all given 
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us fine performances of the work in the past. 
Of all of these, however, Beecham’s (dating 
1937) has had the greatest appeal. 
His reading, when it first appeared in the 


from 


late ‘twenties, was hailed as a more compre- 


hending and searching exposition of the 


score. So popular did it become that Sir 


Thomas was given the opportunity to re 


record it in 1937. The Kleiber performance 
is outdated today as a recording, and Wein 
has as highly 


regarded as the Beecham and Koussevitzky 


vartner's version never been 


because the 


sets London 
Symphony Orchestra suffers in comparison 
with that of the London Philharmonic and 
the Boston 


playing of the 


Orchestras. Long familiarity 


with and admiration of the Beecham 
that 
have essayed this work on records have quite 
topped his interpretation, and these include 
Reiner 


per- 
formance has convinced me 


Beecham’s is the most affectionate 
and searching mind in the shaping of the 
both Weingartner 
being 


Larghetto, and Kous- 


sevitzky too objective in their ap- 


proach to this music, and although Reiner 


plays this movement expressively he does 
not convey the inwardness that we find in 
Beecham’s reading. 

In his first recording (c. 1927) of the sym- 


phony, Beecham was more restrained in his 
choice ot pacc lor the 
In his 1937 


exuberant. 


opening movement. 


recording the tempo is more 
Musicians have commented to 
me that his quickened pace does not permit 
one to hear all the notes clearly. 


\merican 


On some 
where the bass of 


English recordings cannot be properly les- 


equipment 


sened this might well prove to be the case. 
Koussevitzky and Weingartner adhered more 
closely to marking and the 
adopted did much more for 
clarification of all note values. But if mu- 
sicians think Beecham was too fast in the 
main body of this movement, I feel they will 
find Reiner inclined to an even more unre- 


Beethoven's 


tempi they 


strained pace—a speed, in my estimation, 
that definitely makes a jumble of a lot of 
notes. Reiner tends to over-dramatize the 
slow introduction to the first movement, as 
well as the whole 

too, he frequently points up details 
do not ask for treatment. 
He seems to find more intensity of drama in 
the sy 


many other sections of 


work 
that this sort of 


mphony than any other conductor I 


I think he 


can recall having heard play it. 





none Ww ho’ 





best in the scherzo and the finale, 


where his intensity is more in keeping. I 


fares 


would not accuse him of exaggerating dy- 
namics but | inclined to say he 
makes the most of the composer’s markings. 
His reading is a decidedly vital one, and the 
playing of the Pittsburgh Symphony does 
him credit. 
usually good, tonally realistic and admirably 
handled from the dynamic standpoint; I 
have never heard more appreciable pianis- 


would be 


Moreover, the recording is un- 


simi in a Columbia orchestral recording. 

I suspect that listeners who like realistic 
reproduction will lean toward this set, but I, 
for one, would not pass up the Beecham per- 
and I think the 
version, despite its earlier recording (Janu- 
ary 1940), still remains a challenge both as a 


P.H.R. 


formance, Koussevitzky 


performance and as a recording. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6 in F 
major, Opus 68 (Pastoral); played by the 
New York City Symphony Orchestra, 
direction of Leopold Stokowski. Victor 
set M or DM-1032, price $5.50. 


Alt is my belief that this is the thirteenth 
recording of the Pastoral. Don’t ask me to 
enumerate them all. There are only three 
that really engaged my attention favorably, 
and | would willingly discard two of those 
in favor of Toscanini’s beautifully phrased 
and expressive interpretation (Victor set 
417). Toscanini made this set with the 
B.B.C. Orchestra in London in late 1937; it 
is one of the finest performances that he has 
given us with an English orchestra, and 
demonstrates how much of his inspired 
music-making he can transfer to a new or- 
The per- 
formance by Bruno Walter and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Victor set G-20) 
was another admirable one; Walter catches 
the Viennese spirit, which does not shun 
oozing sentiment on occasion, and brings to 
mind the old recording of Franz Schalk 
(1863-1931), which Victor once released in 
1930 in its album No. 66. 
noted conductor and there was much to ad- 


chestra in a relatively short time. 


Schalk was a 


mire in his performance but unfortunately 
the recording, made in the late ‘twenties, 
did little justice to his work. In the early 
thirties, Columbia issued a performance by 
the distinguished French conductor Paul 
Paray, with the Concerts Colonne Orchestra 
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(set 201), a most poetic reading but by no 
means a first-rate orchestral recording. 

Che work has been played by others whose 
renown as conductors would lead us to be 
lieve that their performances would compete 
with those mentioned above, but unfortu- 
nately this is not true. The Mitropoulos 
Minneapolis Symphony performance (Co- 
lumbia set 401) should have been one, but 
strangely the noted Greek does not relax to 
this music and his tenseness belies the lovely 
serenity of the music. 

Stokowski in former years used to play 
this Symphony with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in a manner which evoked. praise. 
To be sure, he brought to its gentle lyricism 
a tonal sensuousness that was not always in 
keeping with its romantic nature-mood, but 
there were many who liked this sort of thing. 
Working with a young and less experienced 
orchestra here, Stokowski does not give a 
performance that ranks with the Toscanini 
or the Walter. Moreover, there are evi- 
dences of careless work on the part of various 
soloists which are decided flaws in the per- 
formance. In the old days, Stokowski would 
never have permitted this sort of thing to 
pass—his Philadelphia Orchestra recordings 
were among the finest tonal expetiences of 
their time. The recording here is by no 
means on a par with the best that Victor has 
given us; however, the frequent dullness of 
the strings cannot be laid at Victor’s door. 
There is every reason to believe that Stokow- 
ski would have been in the running had he 
had a better orchestra, but as it is I advise 
the interested reader to look up the 
Toscanini or Walter recordings and make his 
own comparison. They serve Beethoven's 
interests far better. If } am correct in as- 
suming that this is the thirteenth set, maybe 
that fatal number had something to do with 


the results. PELE. 


BERLIOZ: Symphonie Fantastique, Opus 
14; played by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Pierre Mon- 
teux. Victor set M or DM-994, six discs, 
price $6.50. 


A The indiscretions and impetuousness of 
youth are seldom successful stepping stones 
to artistic achievement. But surely Ber- 
lioz’s Fantastic Symphony remains one of the 
salient exceptions to this role in music. But 
this strange genius had a habit of rushing 


March 
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madly through life, of getting hot under the 
collar and writing at white heat. A lesser 
artist filled with the self-pity and bitterness 
that he indulged in over his disappointed 
love of an actress, might have wept on the 
pages of his manuscript and left us a work of 
sodden sentiment. But Berlioz, as someone 
once said, moved so rapidly that he never 
had a chance to cool off. He glorified his 
disappointed love-affair in this work, and 
possessing a vivid imagination, to say the 
least, his despair of attainment and his long- 
ing desire became an inspiration for one of 
the strangest and most controversial sym- 
phonies to date, a work which has long main- 
tained a prominent place in the concert hall 
and in the affections of musical listeners. 

I pointed out in my review of Harold in 
Italy that this was less a symphony, in the 
accepted sense of the word, than that score. 
Actually, it is a series of tonal pictures 
drawn together by a single motif, which 
Berlioz christened the idée fixe. This ‘‘fixed 
idea’, the symbol for the beloved, occurs in 
each movement, “always as a disturbing 
element”. Despite Berlioz’s intent to show 
scorn for his indifferent light of love, he 
turns curiously gallant by having himself 
(oh yes, Berlioz is always a definite part ot 
his own music in many instances) properly 
disposed of for murdering the beloved and 
thereafter being the spectator at a witches’ 





Just Published 


TALKING WAX 


The Story of the Phonograph’ 
by Leroy Hughbanks 


Fifteen years of painstaking research 
bear fruit in this book. The author owns 
one of the most extensive libraries in ex- 
istence on the history of the phonograph. 
It is a thrilling account of the history of 
this ‘‘miracle-instrument’’ from its crude 
beginning—and carries through to au- 
thoritative prediction of its future in the 
world of tomorrow. It is written in non- 
technical language for all who love re- 
corded music. 


Postpaid $2.50 
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CHOPIN PIANO MUSIC, abrilliant 


performance by Vladimir Horowitz, HARI 
includes Andante spianato and Grande by W 
Polonatse in E-Flat, Waltz in A Minor, Yehu 
Polonaise in A-Flat. M/DM-1034, of the 
$3.50. Also, PROKOFIEFF, SONATA gettal 
NO. 7 . . . a superb recording, Albu 







soon to be released. 


M/DM-1042,$2.50. 
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GREAT YOUNG METROPOLITAN OPERA STARS 


Hear them in your own home exclusively Other. 
on RCA Victor Red Seal Records ANIA DORMANN, 
ro and the NBC Symp 


— Beethoven. Albu: 


MILIZA KORJUS, Suv 
Orchestra, Giusep} 










piece SP-15, $2.25 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Monteux, Conduct 
M /DM-994. $6.50 
BLANCHE THEBOM, 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN ZINKA MILANOV PATRICE MUNSEL ries (Mothet Mach 
Orchestra, Jay Blac 
ay $1.75. 

ARTURO TOSCANIN 
Coriolan Overture, ( 
$1.00. 
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BACH SONATA IN E FOR VIOLIN AND 
HARPSICHORD, a magnificentinterpretation 


by Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist, and 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist. The rare talents 
of these great artists are blended in an unfor- 
gettable performance. Ask your dealer tor 


Album M/DM-1035, $3.50. 





Other New Recordings for At-Home Listening Pleasure 


ANIA DORFMANN, Pianist; ARTURO TOSCANINI 
and the NBC Symphony Orchestra: Concerto No. 1 m C 
— Beethoven. Album M/DM-1036, $4.50. 


MILIZA KORJUS, Soprano: Strauss Waltzes. With Victor 


Orchestra, Giuseppe Bamboschek, Conductor. Show- 


piece SP-15, $2.25. 

SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Pierre 
Monteux, Conductor: Symphonie Fantastique— Berlioz. 
M /DM-994, $6.50. 

BLANCHE THEBOM, Mezzo-soprano: Album of Memo- 
ries (Mothet Machree, I'll Forget You, others). With 
Orchestra, Jay Blackton, Conductor. Showpiece SP-7, 
$1.75. 

ARTUROTOSCANINI and the NBC Symphony Orchestra: 
Coriolan Overture, Op.62— Beethoven. Record1 1-9023, 
$1.00. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


- 





man RcA\/ICTOR RECORDS 


EDMUND KURTZ, ’Cellist: Danse Orientale, Op. 2—Rach- 
maninofl; Adagro — Grazioli. Emanuel Bay at Piano. 
11-9024, $1.00. 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY, Pianist: La Campanella; 
Valse Impromptu in A-Flat— Liszt. Record 11-9025, 
$1.00. 

BOSTON “‘POPS” ORCHESTRA, Arthur Fiedler. Con- 
ductor: La Belle Hélene: Overture—Otfenbach. Record 
11-9026, $1.00. 

VLADIMIR HOROWITZ, Pianist: Polonaise 
Op. 53—Chopin. Record’ 11-9065, $1.00. 
IGOR GORIN, Baritone: Thine Alone—Herbert; Through 
the Years—Youmans. With Victor Orchestra. Maxi- 
milian Pilzer, Conductor. Record 10-1201, $.75. 


A-Flat. 


m 


All prices are suggested list prices exclusive of taxes. 
ten to The RCA Victor Show. Sunda 1:30 PM 
Radio Corporation of Ame 1, RCA VY 
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revel By 


we think 


and large, a lot of nonsense when 


about it, but Berlioz was a per 


suasive musician and he wrote with fervor 


and vouthful verve. There is just reason for 
J. H. Elliot calling this 


mos 


“one of the 
n musical his 


Wor k 


intriguing curiosities 


tory’; it is all of that, and, despite its ab 


surd story, it contains some of the most pet 


suasive music that Berlioz wrote. It is al 


most impossible to ignore the program of 
this work and the part that the composer 
plays init. True, a skeleton outline suffices, 
but without it one might well ask what's all 
this business about? No one has quite kept 
himself alive in music as Berlioz has here 

alive too in a curiously absurd manner and 
one that does not add to our admiration of 
But that cloak 


of music does much for the man who did not 


the individual in question. 


care what the public thought of him as an 
individual as long as it applauded his work. 
And public opinion has been applauding his 
We can 
understand why Mendelssohn and Cherubini 
voiced their disapproval of 


music for well over a century now. 
Berlioz; they 
both lacked his youthful impetuousness and 
fervor 

Of all the performances of 
Monteux Ss 


this work on 
original recorded 
Victor set 111), has al- 
With 


rding, although each in 


records, one, 
and issued in 1931 
ways been the st widely admired 


each succe eding rect 


its own way merited praise, there has been 
the fervent wi the part of many mu 
sicians and musi ers that Monteux 


would be given the opportunity to do the 


work again on records 


t 

Chere is no question 
at Monteux shows an almost uncanny feel- 
ng for the comprehensive life and spirit of 


There is no intimation that he 


thinks of the inherent nature of Berlioz the 
it rather of Berlioz, the composer. 

lhe music speaks for itself, and he does not 
ger over phrases or point up detail here 
ind there 1 a Wa\ which makes us think ot 


dividual. He 
d zest Che 


warm-hearted 


plays the 
rk with élan ar sentiment is 
always expressive but 
There 


ot mind and purpose 


and 


exaggerated Oo! lingered over. 





is an over-all vitality 


t 


this performance which supports the pro- 


gram more tellingly than others do. This 
reading shows us that through the years 
Monteux has not tired of this music nor lost 
the inspiration that originally launched his 








first recorded performance in 1931 with the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra. Today, he has 
the benefit of far better and more expressive 
reproduction and, in many 


wavs, a better 


orchestra. 


Po say that a performance is the definitive 
one is but another way of stating that it ap 
peals most to the reviewer. I cannot quite 
dismiss Bruno Walter’s or Rodzinski’s per- 
formances without a kindly word. Walter's 
set remains one of the best things he has done 
for the phonograph, but his affectionate feel 
ing for this music is more Teutonic than 
Gallic. 


tal and compelling; 


Rodzinski’s performance is more vi- 
he too is a persuasive 
spokesman for the composer, but he does not 
quite bring the same élan or zestfulness to his 
reading that we find in Monteux’s. Com- 
parisons will form a rather interesting ex 
perience for those who wish to make them. 


P.H.R. 
BIZET: 


and Carmen 


Symphony in C major (7 sides), 
Prelude to Act III (1 side); 
plaved by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, direction of Artur 
Rodzinski Columbia set M or MM-596, 


four discs, price $4.50. 


Alin January 1941 Victor issued a recording 
of this work, made in England, by Walter 
Goehr and the London Philharmonic Orches- 
721). It was noted at the time that 
Goehr’s performance was often lacking in 


tra (set 


precision and there were many suggestions 
that it had not been sufficiently rehearsed. 
The same criticism cannot be applied here, 
for Rodzinski has quite evidently given some 
I find him 
on the whole more successful than Goehr, 


care and time to his performance. 


who tends to be too incisive on occasion. To 
be sure, Rodzinski aims for an essential pre 
cision but his shaping of the melodies reveals 
a flexibility of line that is all to the good. 
Barbirolli first introduced this neglected score 
to America sometime in 1940, when it was 
favorably received by the critics and the 
general public. And well it might have been, 
for, despite the fact that 
the age of seventeen, and shows derivations 


it was written at 
from Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn and 
Rossini, it is nonetheless a delightfully spon- 
taneous work, full of a youthful naiveté and 
assurance. 

3izet was a genius who unfortunately did 
not come into his own as he should have dur- 
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His opera Carmen is such a 


| 
that 


great t throws evervthing else he 


did into the sl 


score 


adows. His grasp of form and 


| 
STV le 


in the present work is immediately ap 
=: 


s imitative faculties at 


seventeen 


are not surprising, but what is surprising is 


that he could write with such spon 


taneity and élan Phe 


has a verve that sweeps it along and carries 


opening movement 


the listener with it. The spirit of Beethoven 
ind Mozart are on hand but not too ob 
trusively the most startling reminiscence 


the end of 
Mendelssohn's Fingal’s 
The 


movement has an ingratiating, quasi-oriental 


ot another composer comes near 


the movement when 


Cave Ove brought to mind. slow 


eis 


melody for oboe which must have furnished 





material later for a tenor aria in The Pearl 
er Bizet achieves a true Gallic ele 
gance in this movement. The third and 
tourth movements recall Havdn and Rossini. 


the finale was 
used again in an opéra-boutte called Don 


Procopi 


from the first act of Carme) 


A short, march-like episode in 


and recalls the mock soldier chorus 
One English 
could 
of a French 


reviewer contends that the s 
have 


herzo 
been a hunting chorus out 
opera 


he work is frankly lightweight, but none- 


theless it seems to have 


i definite appeal 


with a large group of listeners. I cannot say 


I have had much urge to play it often, but 


on the few occasions | did I found it enjoy 


able listening. However, enjovment of this 
music is contingent upon accepting the youth 
ful Bizet on his own terms and not judging 


the work as one would the product of a 
ature 


Phe 


quasi-sentimental introduction to Act IIT of 


composer. 
encore in this album is the tranquil, 
Carmen, which remains a throwback to the 
of L’Arlésienne 


Che recording of this performance proved 


MUSIC 


to be startlingly brilliant on a high fidelity 


t, and we found it necessarv to lessen the 





ghs for best tonal results. Otherwise the 
reproduction was realistic and admirable for 


PAR. 


its clarity 


BORODIN: Prince Igor 
the 


Polovtsian Dances; 
played by Philadelphia Orchestra, 


direction of Eugene Ormandy. Columbia 


disc, 12269-D, price $1.00. 
A \fter the recent disappointingly recorded 
version of this music, issued by Asch in its 








album of Russian-made excerpts from the 
opera, this disc is something to rejoice over; 
\merican engineers evidently have a better 
than the 
Russians could reproduce 


sense of tonal realizm Russians. 
I wonder if the 
\merican orchestral recordings satisfactorily 
the spaciousness of sound might. offer 
problems which they could not cope with. 
All of which has little to do with this disc. 
Ormandy is less exciting in this music than 


Beecham, and his meticulous, straightfor 

ward playing does not vield the tonal color- 
that Stokowski The 
dances that end the second act of Prince Igor 
for the 
Polovtsian maidens which is omitted here. 
] 


CPNeKr 
ge neratle, 


ing brought to it. 


begin with a lovely chorus young 


This excerpt starts with the Danse 


when the wild tribesmen throw their bows 
into the air and leap to catch them. There 
is a primitive quality to this music that 


should the chords which start 
this dance are exciting and Beecham makes 
Not all listeners like this 


with the chorus, which was none too 


be stressed, 


them more vital. 
music 
clearly recorded in Beecham’s old recording. 
It has been said that insistence on physical 
qualities in this music diminish in effect with 
repetition, and Ormandy undoubtedly takes 
that viewpoint, and so hordes the excitement 
Stokowski 
tended to overdo things, which lent a super 


for the final pages of the music. 


ficial character to his performance that is not 


in evidence here. ‘The recording is good 
without being unusual, but the main thing 
is it is realistic and reproduces well. There 
are some evidences of lack of requisite pre 
cision on the part of the first violins which is 
unusual, to say the least, in this orchestra. 


Fis. 


ELLINGTON: Black, and Beige; 
plaved by Duke Ellington and his Orches 


Victor SP-9, 


Brown 


tra. set two discs, 


$1.75. 


price 


A The Duke attempted something in a more 
serious vein than usual in this work. He in- 
troduced this music at his first Carnegie Hall 
concert in 1943, but in a more lengthy ar 
rangement. Contrary to what Victor says, 
this score was not played originally in the 
present abbreviated version. There is plenty 
of good Ellington here, facets of his talent 
that command but behind Black, 
Brown, and Beige is a bigness of purpose that 


respect, 
Ellington does not quite realize; this score 
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cord Guide 


umed to bea saga of the Negro tn America 
a poignant history of his people through 
three centuries of life in the new world”. 
lhe first selection here is a Work Song, well 
contrived, but not as imposing as the notes 
ibout it would have us believe. Come Sun 

the second part, aims to picture the 
Negro at rest. Again, the impression laid 
out in the notes seems over-elaborated. I do 
t know if Ellington had in mind caricatur 


ing the laziness and shiftlessness of some of 
his people, but these qualities seem to me 
present in the music, and on this score I find 
the movement one of the most interesting 
and successful musical pictures of its kind 
ever devised. The Blues are the third sec 
tion Ellington has a real feeling for this 
kind of music, and in many wavs this turns 
out to be one of his best Blues numbers. 
In the final section of the recording, there 
are three dances: West Indian Dance, Eman- 
ipation Celebration and Sugar Hill Penthouse 
each aiming to give a different picture of 


i¢ Negro from Revolutionary to modern 
times. 

If memory serves me well, I think the 
Duke and his Orchestra were more spon 
taneous in the original concert-hall perform- 
ance of this music, here a lot of the playing 
seems calculated. However, the recording 
is realistic and there are plenty of spots to 
admire the work of the Duke’s admired per 
sonnel—only in the West Indian Dance is the 
Duke heard at the piano. Joya Sherrill does 
the singing in the Blues section in a meaning 
ful manner, but I, for one, would have liked 


.RLELR. 


a more plangent voice here. 


HEROLD: Zampa—Overture; played by 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, direction of Efrem Kurtz. 
Columbia disc 12270-D, price $1.00. 


A This overture is an old favorite in summer 
concerts, both orchestral and band. Louis 
Hérold (1791-1833) was a popular opera 
comique composer in his day; had he lived 
longer he might have achieved more endur 
ing work. The two operas which have kept 
his name alive, Zampa and Le Pré aux clercs, 
were written in 1831 and 1832 respectively. 
lhe latter is still performed on the French 
stage, but the overture of the former seems 
to be the only excerpt that keeps its name 
alive. It is a well written overture of its 
kind. Its themes are drawn from the opera, 


Mar 1946 





bacchanalian chorus of pirates in the first act 
\lthough 
termed a comic opera, Zampa ends tragically, 
but its ominous conclusion is not hinted at in 


furnishing the opening theme 


the overture. Zampa is a pirate who be 


traved his sweetheart, Albina. Returning 
from the sea, he jestingly offers to wed her 
statue and places a ring on its finger. In the 
approved manner of the pirate he takes a 
girl from another man and decides to marry 
her against her will, but on the eve of the 
wedding she flees and the statue of Albina 
takes over, seizing the pirate, throwing him 
into the sea and then leaping in itself. It 
will be noted that the story is a variant of the 
Don Juan legend. 

Kurtz plays this overture rather freely; 
he lacks the firm grip that we find in Fiedler’s 
recording. Kurtz, long associated with the 
ballet theatre, shows his hand best in the 
dance-like material on the second half of the 
record; his opening lacks precision. At the 
beginning of the second side his handling of 
the andante section with thematic material 
given to clarinets and horns shows a nice 
feeling for the lyrical touch. The recording 
is, like all recent ones of this orchestra, ad 
mirably realistic, but the playing of the en 
semble does not quite have the same pre 


PELE, 


cision that Rodzinski obtains. 
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OFFENBACH: La Belle Heéléne 
played by the Boston ‘*Pops’’ Orchestra, 
direction of Arthur Fiedler. Victor disc 
11-9026, price $1.00. 


Overture; 


A Little of this operatta’s music has reached 
records, as Jerome Pastene told us in his 
articles A Survey of French Light Must 
(March and April 1944 isues of AML). At 
its first performance in 1864, the audience 
was not too pleased, and critics called the 
work a “desecration of antiquity”. Pastene 
says the opera itself ‘‘was another satire on 
the classical opera form, in which Offenbach 
set side by side hilarious comedy, rough and 
tumble burlesque and all the delicate senti 
ment of which he was capable. The result 
has survived bad performances and the 
neglect of an era that has come to know only 
the ultra-serious or the ultra-jazzy"’. 

The overture is one of Offenbach’s best, 
teeming with melody and filled with bustle 
and life. Fiedler is always successful in 
music of this kind: he gives the music a 
zestful, well-turned performance. His shap 
ing of the different melodies does not exag 
gerate their character. The only previous 
recording oi this work worthy of notice was 
a fine one indeed by Klemperer and an un- 
named orchestra (Decca 25145) made all of 
a decade ag Unfortunately, appreciation 
of that performance was contingent on en 
during a sand-paper record surface. The 
recording here is far more realistic and the 
Boston “Pops” is an undeniably better or 
ganization than the one Klemperer had. 
| here could have been less hall resonance in 
the latter part of the overture here for better 
clarification of detail, but on the whole the 
reproduction is good. P.G. 


STRAUSS, Johann (arr. Julius Toldi): 
Voices of Spring; Emporer Waltz; Wine, 
Women and Song; Southern Roses; Artist's 
Life; Blue Danube; Vienna Life; Tales 
from the Vienna Woods; played by Or- 
chestra conducted by Sam Freed. Capi- 
tol Record Set BD 22, four 10-inch discs, 
price $2.50. 


ACapsule arrangements of Strauss waltzes 
are not unfamiliar to most of us; there have 


been other albums like this released. While 
this set is no better or worse than any other, 
one rather expected that Capitol would pro- 
duce something a little better than it has 





here. Maybe the set is intended for dancing, 
but | think the arrangements do not always 
allow for this in the smoothest way possible. 
Mr. Toldi has telescoped the waltzes in a 
plausible manner but selections like the 
Blue Danube and Tales from the Vienna 
Woods never can quite come off satisfactorily 
in this way. The playing is rather routine; 
Mr. Freed does not give us the true lilt and 
the melodies are often poorly shaped without 
that touch of ingratiating lyricism which 
helps to endear them to the listener. I like 
the firmness of the bass throughout; the 
backbone of the pieces is nicely maintained 
but the shaping of familiar contours is less 
revealing of grace than it should be. 

The recording is of the studio type, lacking 
in that essential resonance that might have 
given more life to the waltzes. Those who 
like snippets or capsule arrangements will 
find a goodly measure of this sort of thing in 
this album. P.G. 


VBEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 1 in C major, 


Opus 15; played by Ania Dorfmann 
(piano) and the NBC Symphony Orches 
tra, direction of Arturo Toscanini. Victor 
set M or DM-1036, four discs, price $4.50. 


Alt is a delight to have Toscanini turn his 
attention to an early Beethoven work like 
this and to provide us with an opportunity 

to hear a gracious lady at the keyboard. 
After the unfortunate turn of events in re 

gard to the recent Rubinstein-Toscanini re- 
cording of the Third Concerto, a set which I 
am told does not reproduce satisfactorily on 
any but the best equipment, it is good to 
have the present set turn out to be a thor 

oughly live recording job. Indeed, this is 
recording that is uncommonly good for 
Studio 8-H, clear, well-balanced and tonally 
realistic. I imagine Toscanini used a smaller 
orchestra for there is a delightful quality of 
intimacy to the performance. 

Previous performances of this work date 
back quite a few years, the Schnabel harking 
back to early 1933, and the Gieseking to 
1937. There was not the consistency of 
musical flow in either of the other perform- 
ances that we note here. I am especially 
glad that this set turned out so well because 
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in my estimation Miss Dorfmann seems far 
more en rapport with the conductor than did 
Rubinstein. As admirable as the latter's 
playing is in the Third Concerto, familiarity 
with that performance has shown that the 
pianist and the conductor do not always see 
eve to eve in the shaping of a melody. With 
Toscanini, a concerto is a work for co 
partnership; he does not sit back and just 
provide a nice comfortably fitted accompani- 
ment in the manner of Barbirolli and other 
conductors, he is a vital part of the pro- 
ceedings. And vet, aithough his is a very 
definite part, it is integrated in the whole and 
he does not steal the soloist’s show. There is 
here a type of team work that is all too sel 
dom heard; perhaps Schnabel and Gieseking 
excel in some points over Miss Dorfmann but 
the over-all picture is very definitely in favor 
of the lady. Hers is not a large tone, but it 
is a telling one; she can play with expression 
and she can achieve the requisite bravura 
for passages of brilliance. The timing of the 
slow movement here is just right; Schnabel 
dragged this movement far too much for its 
own good, in a way which almost negated its 
rhythmic quality. The finale, marked Al 
legro scherzando, is handled here more lightly 
and deftly than it was in the Schnabel per- 
formance and far more in keeping with the 
composer’s marking than in the Gieseking 
rendition; Gieseking and Rosbaud took the 
movement too slowly and the pianist played 
in a style more suitable to Mozart. Neither 
Schnabel nor Gieseking had a conductor who 
could be said to be sharing the honors; 
Sargent was obviously allowing Schnabel the 
glory and one suspects that the pianist him 
self set the pace for the movements. 

This concerto, which dates from 1798, was 
ritten in Beethoven’s twenty-eighth year, 
it a time when he was still under the in- 
But though the 
spirits of Haydn and Mozart were at the 


fluence of his forerunners. 


oung composer's elbow, they do not in 
trude; the work shows the unmistakable 
hand of the young Beethoven. True, the 
slow movement has its Mozartean qualities, 
ut how differently Mozart would have 
fashioned this music had he conceived it! 
his concerto was really the second in order 
of composition, for the B flat major Concerto 
preceded it by three years and was not re- 
ised for publication until after the present 
work, hence the later opus number. Of the 





two works this one is by far the finer, more 
rewarding not only to a soloist but also to 
The Third Concerto is undeni 
ably a greater work, but there are gracious 


the listener. 


ness and facility here, vouthful verve and a 
certain perverseness of spirit-—-in the finale 
with its rhythmic irregularity——which give 
ita prominent niche in the works of the com 


P.H.R. 


poser’s first pel iod. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BACH: Sonata in E major; plaved by 
Wanda (harpsichord) and 
Yehudi Menuhin (violin). Victor set M 
or DM-1035, three discs, price $3.50. 


Landowska 


AVictor classifies this as a connoisseur’s 
item, but this hardly seems justified. True, 
the performance would appeal to a con- 
noisseur of fine artistry, vet this, the most 
popular of Bach's six sonatas for violin and 
obbligato clavier, has long enjoyed a place 
of prominence in the concert hall and needs 
no introduction to the majority of musical 
In the October 1944 issue of the 
AML, I discussed the six works by Bach and 
spoke of them as examples of the sonate en 
trio style of writing, the harpsichord ac- 
In Bach’s 
time, the performance of the clavier part 
was more often than not entrusted to two 
players 


listeners 


counting for a two of the voices. 


a cello or gamba for the written 
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bass line and a kevboard to interpret the 


figured bass. The purist is fully justified in 


saving that the tone of the harpsichord 
blends better with the violin in these works. 


Cusslve 


piano’s greater sonority and more per 


quality ts disturbing to the conver 


sational intimacy of the linear writing. 
(;amut once issued all six of these sonatas 
plaved bv \lice Ehlers and 


Both players are praiseworthy for their stvle 


Boris Schwarz. 


and taste, but Mr 


olten too 


Schwarz’s tone 1s far too 
liking. In 
view of what I have said above about per 


wiry and thin for my 
forming this work on the harpsichord, it may 
that I should feel the 
pleasing performance of it on records was 
Harold Samuel, on the 
piano, with Isolde Menges (H.M.V. dises 
C 1632/33—c. 1930 


ing of Bach gave him an 


seem strange most 


once attained by 
Samuel's understand 
uncanny sense ol 
fitness at the modern keyboard; under his 
fingers the piano was never permitted to be 
come Che bass 


that is 


percussive or too 
lac ked 


ind here in Landowska’s playing 


sonorous. 


line however the firmness 


I 
achieve the suavity of 


loes not 


tone that Me nvges br uught to her perform 


ance, but his plaving is stvlistically admir- 
ible. One suspects that Landowska gave 
him more than one pointer on the style and 
expressive qualities of the musi The tempo 


ot the « pening \dagio is sligl thy slower here 


han the ce adopted by Schwarz and 
Ehlers and \lenges and Samuel. Lan 
dowska mav be rig in emploving a more 
deliberate approach to this music; it gives 


to the movement. The 
\llegro that follows is delight 


full iwccomplished ; the 


nd nobility 
it the 


dignity 

plaving « 
bouncing character 
and in 
How well paired Menu 


of the music comes off in a vital 


gratiating manner 
here, as 


he same 


hin and the harpsichordist seem 

though both had been trained in t 
school The next movement is an Adagio 
of a ditferent character, pac ed slightly faster. 
the music is nicel\ 


The final Allegro 


The sentient beauty of 


ittested by the plavers. 


s filled with buoyancy and both players seem 
be eni ing themselves greatly I think 

pt ips some iv feel that Landowska’s 
la g in the finale tends to be more calcu 

lated than Ehlers’; as a matter of fact, it 1s, 

d harpsichordist is a stickler for 

S ind Ba poses quite few problems 
( ‘ trem ticulousness 








Che recording is perfectly balanced and 
tonally the 


earlier 


realistic, a real advance on 


Gamut course, on the 


version which I have long cherished. 


one and, of 


P.H.R. 


WHITE: Sea Chanty for Ilarp and Strings; 
plaved by Edna Phillips (harp), with Alex 
ander Hilsberg and Sol Ruden (violins), 
Samuel Samuel Maves 

.and Anton Torello (bass), direction 

of Eugene Ormandy. Columbia set X or 

MX-259, two discs, price $2.50. 


Roens L\ iola 


(cello 


A This is “utility music” or Gebrauchsmusik. 
lhe work was commissioned by Samuel R. 
Rosenbaum, vice-president of The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and husband of Edna Phillips, 
Paul White, 


the American composer, is associated with 


the orchestra’s solo harpist. 


the Eastman School of Music and conductor 
of its orchestra, associate conductor of the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra and a member of 
the violin section of the Rochester Philhar- 
Orchestra. Mr. White the 
practical side of music from long experience 
and, as in his Five Miniatures for orchestra, 
shows his ingenuity in scoring. 


monic knows 


It cannot be 
said that in selecting old sea chanteys the 
composer has chosen material that allowed 
for any exciting or unusual formal treatment 
The work 


acteristics of a fantasia, and, 


of the melodies. has the char 
of course, aims 
sper ifically to feature the harp. 

The three movements, marked Allegro non 
troppo, Andante espressivo and Allegro giocoso, 
are based on the old chanteys, Blow the’ Man 
Down, and When 
Johnny Hilo, respectively. 
This work recalls the sort of thing Percy 


Tommy's Gone Forever, 


Comes Down to 
Grainger has done, -more particularly his 
Scotch Straths pe y Reel, based on What 
shall we do with a drunken sailor In the 
latter, 
ensemble arrangement (Columbia disc 7104 
M), 


spontaneity and imaginative interplay than 


and 


once recorded in Grainger’s small 


which included chorus, there was more 


we hear in this composition. The harp does 


not seem ideally suited to the ‘swaggering 
Man Down; it is 
other chanteys. In 
the 


finale; it 


characteristics of Blow the 


more in keeping in the 


my estimation, the most successful ot 


three pieces is the “rollicking” 


allows for a spontaneity of treatment in 


which the harp seems wholly appropriate. 
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Iwo pcints of appeal lie in this recording: 
the harp, as a solo instrument, and_ the 
chanteys themselves. Miss Phillips is a 
talented performer and she plays the entire 
work with evident relish, and the ensemble 
of leading plavers from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra do justice to the occasion. It will 


e noted that the ensemble is what is known 
as a chamber group, which raises the ques 
tion whether Mr. Ormandy’s meticulous di 
rection was necessary; a freer expression of 
these pieces might have proved more pleasur 
able. The recording offered us no problems 
in reproduction and proved tonally well 


| P.H.R. 


balan ed. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


SCHUBERT: Ave Maria. ANTONIOTTO: 
Fili-Eili (trans. S. 
Katz); MARIA: La Cinquantaine, 
GLINKA: A Doubt; MASSENET: 
Elegie LOSEY: Corinthian Polka; 
ROSSINI: Jnflammatus from Stabat 
Vater; played by Jacob Raichman, Ist 


Adagio and Vivace; 


Trombonist of the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra, with V. Heifetz at the piano. 
\lbum of four 10-inch discs, price $4.75. 
\vailable from Mr. Raichman, Astor 
Station P.O. Box No. 4, Boston 23, Mass. 


A\lIr. Raichman claims that the tombone 
deserves to be heard as a solo instrument in 
something other than jazz, and in order t 


show what this instrument can do in “clas 
sical” music, he has made this album of 
records. [ must sav when I looked over the 
musical fare I was appalled to find that it 
was mostly arrangements of old “chestnuts”. 
But when [ put the first record on the turn- 
table | was agreeably surprised. Mr. Raich- 
man has a beautiful tone and he is a gifted 
musician. He plays all of the selections in a 
straightforward, musicianly mannet But 


whether the trombone can hold the attention 


of the listener in music of this kind is open 
for debate. We can admire a man’s mu 
sicianship and decry his choice of selections. 
I’m afraid verv few of these pieces appeal to 
me as trombone solos; I adhere, like most of 
us on the staff of the ARG, to originals. 


But Mr. Raichman is a persuasive performer 
and he shows us that familiar melodies 











should not be confined to one medium. 
These records undoubtedly are an incentive 
for his students, and they may well serve in 
a similar capacity for other students of the 
instrument Mr. Heifetz gives him good 
piano accompaniments, which should have 
suthced; the added violin in the Elégie re- 
mains an intrusion, which Mr. Raichman, as 
an artist, should have avoided. The record 
ing, made by Kismet, is good. PG. 


RACHMANINOFF: Danse Orientale, Opus 
2. No. 2; and GRAZIOLI: Adagio, 
plaved by Edmund Kurtz (cello), with 
Emanuel Bay at the piano. Victor disc 
11-9024, price $1.00. 


AThe Rachmaninoff piece is one of two he 
wrote for cello and piano in his nineteenth 
vear. It could hardly be called concert-hall 
fare; it smacks of the conservatory. There 
is a Slavic quality to his melodic writing and 
quasi-oriental effects. Students of the cello 
may find the piece grateful to perform, but | 
doubt that it has any enduring worth to 
listeners. There is a lesson in phrasing and 
tonal quality in Mr. Kurtz's musicianly per- 
formance. 

The Adagio by Giovanni Battista Grazioli 
(1750-1820), organist at St. Mark’s in Venice, 
is a more enduring piece of music. The ar- 


COLLECTORS RECORD SHOP 


Re-issues and re-recordings of out 
of print operatic, theatrical, and 


speec h records 


Jack L. Caidin, 825 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


MONTHLY RECORD SALES 


RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORD- 
I NGS by great artists of the past can be bought 
at YOUR OWN PRICE at our Mail Auctions. 
\ll bidders receive free of Charge the selling 
price of each lot after the sale. Write for lists. 


DIXIE RECORD CLUB 
Congress Building Miami, Florida 
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rangement is by the cellist. The music is 
typical of the songful dignity and repose of 
movements of its kind written by late 18th- 
century composers. Kurtz plays with rich 
ness of tone and with a wider range of ex- 
pression than I imagine was supplied by per 
formers contemporary with the composer. 
Mr. Bay is a bit too self-effacing for his 
own good, in my estimation. Even in music 
of this character, mainly made to exploit 
the string instrument, a more assertive 
piano part adds to the listener’s enjoyment. 


PR. 


Phe recording is satisfactory. 


Keyboard 


Andante spianato and Grande 
Polonaise in E flat, Opus 22; Waltz in A 
minor, Opus 34, No.2; Polonaise in A flat, 
Opus 53; played by Vladimir Horowitz 
(piano). Victor set M or DM-1034, three 
dises, price $3.50 


A There is sheer magic in Horowitz's fingers, 
and his performance here of the A flat 
Polonaise is an example of musical excite 
ment and artistry that all too seldom comes 
Note his left-hand work and how 
splendidly it achieves the required results 


our Way 


Victor has re 
leased this performance not only as part of 


for a telling performance. 


this album set but also on a single disc 
(No. 11-9065) for those have been exposed 
to the radio “since the appearance of the 
screen ‘biography’ of Chopin called 4A Song to 
Remember”. So far does Horowitz's per 
formance of this work surpass that of Iturbi, 
who played the piano part in the picture, 
that | would not be surprised if Iturbi had 
his own withdrawn. In my estimation, he 
should. Horowitz's octave passages are un 
surpassed by anyone else. The ‘power, 
splendor and courage’, as Huneker put it, 
of the Polonaises is brought out in this per 
formance, and a long-familiar work, with 
which one mav have grown considerably 
weary over the years, is given new life. 
Some may argue for more rubati, A la Rubin 


stein, but with all of the latter’s admirable 


pianism, as exhibited in her performances of 
the Polonaises, there is not quite the same 
magic of precision and tonal splendor in his 


performance of this work. Part of this may, 
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of course, be due to the more vital quality of 
the recording here. 

Rubinstein in his set of the Polonaises in- 
cludes a performance of the Andante spianato 
and Grand Polonaise which reveals his in 
dividual attributes in a highly favorable 
manner. Horowitz belies the often heard 
remark that he is less the poet of the key- 
board than the virtuoso in his playing of this 
“liquid-toned, nocturne-like composition”’, 
which is reflective of Chopin in his ‘most 
suave, his most placid mood”, as Huneker 
has remarked. Seldom does one hear music 
like this voiced with such immaculate clarity 
and at the same time with such poetic feeling. 
Huneker tells us the Polonaise, dating from 
1830, is reflective of the elegant Paris of that 
year. This piece has always seemed a bit 
superficial to me; it lacks the depth and 
grandeur of the other Polonaises. It was 
originally introduced with an_ orchestral 
accompaniment, but Huneker contends the 
orchestral part is wholly superfluous and the 
scoring not good. Horowitz plays this music 
with an elegance and a brilliance that are 
wholly in keeping. If one feels it is too long 
for its own good, the blame should be placed 
not with the pianist but with the composer. 

In the waltz, Horowitz gives a fine lesson 
in observation of note values and clarity of 
detail, but his performance seems a little too 
premeditated for its own good; moreover 
the question of rubati again arises, but I, for 
one, rather like the discretion that the pian- 
ist shows in such matters. Its idiomatic 
Polish melancholy is often stressed more than 
Horowitz does here; his opening is rather 
too carefully calculated, but curiously when 
he returns to the lovely theme in the bass in 
the coda he brings us a mood of poetic beauty 
that is unforgettable. 

The recording of these works is both realis 
tic and expressive. In the first and third 
selections | think the recording has been ex- 
ceptionally well handled; curiously there is 
a slightly higher surface sound in the waltz, 
suggesting it was made at a different time. 
One will require a fine-pointed needle to do 
justice to the recording, otherwise some 
rattle in one’s pickup may disturb the quality 
of sound. It might be well to point out again 
that any listeners disturbed by rattle should 
have their pickups overhauled; in the case 
of a crystal continued rattle definitely shows 
the need of a new crystal cartridge.—P.H.R. 
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“HOPIN: Nocturne in F sharp, Op. 15, No. 
2; RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF-RACH 

MANINOFF: Flight of the Bumblebee; 
LIADOFF: The Music Box, Op. 32; played 
by Alexander Brailowsky (piano). Victor 
dise 11-9009. price $1.00. 


A None of these selections is precisely un 
familiar. With the exception of the E flat 
Vocturne, and possibly that in D flat, the one 
Brailowsky plays is the most popular of the 
nineteen. Naturally it has not lacked re- 
cordings, though most are old. Rachmani 
noff’s transcription is generally encountered 
in the concert hall as an encore, and the 
Music Box—you know that. It is the best 
specimen of its kind, and a charming little 
piano piece. 

Brailowsky’s performances are disappoint 
ing here, and I have heard him to better ef 
fect in all. Certainly in concert he does not 
play the Nocturne in the over-deliverate 
manner he adopts on this disc. His tempo 
is a bit slow, and one can almost visualize the 
metronome waving. The run toward the 
end, marked leggierissimo, is anything but 
that. In the Bumblebee a strain is felt. The 
piece is hard, and while Brailowsky plays all 
of the notes, he makes us very well aware of 
the difficulties, which a great technician 
never should do. Instead of saying: ‘‘How 
easy he makes it sound!"’, one inclines to 
ward: ‘‘How hard he makes it sound!” 


Like a few other pianists, Brailowsky likes 
to cross-accent the Music Box. The piece is 
in 3/8 tempo but the melody is in 3/4. Thus 
one has the choice of merely accenting the 
melodic line and getting a waltz effect. or 
accenting the note beginning the measure 
Today the latter practice is fairly uncom 
mon. Brailowsky accents the left-hand “E” 
in addition to the melody, and the phrasing 
therefore sounds jerky. That may be per- 
sonal taste on my part, but surely in view of 
how the pianist stumbles in measures 10-14 
of the D major section, it is surprising that 
he allowed the disc to be released.—-H.C.S. 
DEBUSSY: Préludes, Book I (13 sides), 

and Sur le nom d’Haydn (1 side); played 

by E. Robert Schmitz (piano). Victor set 

M or DM-1031, price $5.75. 


A Composed in 1910, the twelve Preludes 


Mare} 
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that make up the first book are named: 
Danseuses de Delphes, Voiles, La Vent dans 
la plaine, Les sons et les parfums tournent l’atr 
du soir, Les Collines d’Anacapri, Des pas sur 
la neige, Ce qu’a vu le vent d’Ouest, La fille aux 
cheveux de lin, Le sérénade interrompue, La 
Cathédrale engloutie, La Danse de Puck, and 
Minstrels. The last composition, Sur le nom 
d’Haydn, dates from 1909 and was written 
in commemoration of the centenary of his 
death. 


These preludes are one of the Bibles otf 
twentieth-century music, and remain an in- 
tegral part of the pianistic repertoire. Har 
monically, their importance cannot be over 
estimated, and they are the composer at his 
best. Like much of Debussy’s work, how 
ever, they cannot be taken in large doses, 
and only a fervent Debussyite could enjoy 
the entire album at one sitting. Each selec 
tion is individual, but the harmonies through 
out are so spiced, the treatment so con 
centrated, that after a while there occurs a 
cloying monotony. 


The performance of Schmitz is good with 
Some of the 
playing is aristocratic, but aloof. Of the 
two major previous recordings, Cortot’s 


out being very distinguished 


brought a curious intellectua! individuality, 
and Gieseking’s, the best, subtle nuances of 
Schmitz inclines toward 
dryness, especially in faster passages such as 
measures 29-34 of Sails (No. 2). I don't 
think too much of his finger interdependence. 
His scales are none too even and there is some 


color and_ pedal. 


unintentional smudging. There also are not 
enough curves, not enough of a voluptuous 
quality. A large part of that seems due to the 
pianist’s inability or unwillingness properly 
to build a crescendo. Generally he accents 
the first note of a crescendo passage and plays 
the remainder at that volume. The result is 
a monochromatic feeling. This can be noted 
in his [Zills of Anacapri; here the playing 
should be smoother and more attention given 
to the dynamic markings. 


One of the most popular selections is The 
Sunken Cathedral, of which there are several 
older recordings. Rubinstein’s black-label 
Victor (36289) is a clearer recording though 
not as impressionistically played. I like 
Gieseking’s version in the Columbia set, al- 
though the recording is not good. Schmitz 


himself | 


Victor 11-8240) that 


than the present one; 


as made a disk 


is in every way bette 
record face instéad of 


here 


moreover, it is on one 


two as here The recording created 
rattles on one machine I heard it on and 


another but not always as 
liked it: on both 


a distinct 


sounded better on 
cle il is | would have 


machines there was hiss on some 


record surfaces and a subtle suggestion of 

pitel iniation not due a faulty motor on 

eithe aching H.C.S. 

L.ISZ1 La Campanella, and Valse Im 
pbrompt ) ! plaved by le xander 
Brailowsky ano Victor dise 11-9025, 
price SL.OO 

Ala Campanella, atter Paganini, asks for 

nothing more than virtuoso display coupled 


with technical accuracy Brailowsky plays 


it with considerable dash, executing all its 
dithcult arabesques, runs and glittering fire 
figures that almost belie 


its difticulties Some 


works with nimble 
pianists bring more 
is music. 


magic’ to their performance of tl 


Despite the often laborious plaving in the 
Paderewsk recording | have alwavs felt he 
was one who lent a magical quality to the 
MmuUsi¢ iD means of personalized touches 


here and there, nuanced shading, the feeling 


of one tonality melting or blending into an 


other, and a Ivrical touch now and again that 
makes the piece more much glitter 
Phe poy larity of the Valse Jm- 
promptu should have vielded more recorded 
performances than it But Brailowsky 
seems the only one who has cared to record 
it: he vears ago tor 
Polydor 95425 | heard the 


earlier disc, but here the pianist plays with 


than so 


and tinsel 
has. 


performed it some 15 

(dis« never 
sufficient skill and insight to merit applause, 
but I find some of the playing lacking in a 
which it seems to me this 
The thing is 
executed with too much of an eye for techni 


sness by 


graciou 


music would profit. whole 


cal ease and assurance, but mavbe this is 


what Liszt wanted 


\s recordings, these pieces may present 


some problems in reproduction; the per 


cussive character of the music is conducive 


to rattles in some pickups, particularly when 


YW 


the reproduction is as realisticall 


Vv realized 


P47. RR. 
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VOCAL 


\LBUM OF MEMORIES 
Ernest R. Ball: 
and the World Is 
Vine; and I'l 
Blanche Thebom 
Orchestra, 
Victor set 


$1.15. 


Songs by 


Mother Machree: 
Vine; Dear Little Boy of 
Forget You; 


mezzo-soprano), 


Love Me 


sung by 
with 
Blackton. 


two 10-inch dises, price 


conducted by Jay 
SP-7, 


A \liss Thebom was engaged to sing all these 
songs in the Hollywood, “‘biographical” opus 
of Mr. Ball, called When Irish Eves Are 
Smiling. That film was a saccharine affair; 
it dripped with sentiment, as do Mr. Ball's 
songs, which have long had an appeal for 
I did not 
Thebom was the type of 


people who like this sort of thing. 
think that Miss 
singer to render these songs when I saw the 
tilm, and I still feel the same way after hear 
ing these records. It is not a question of her 
ability as a singer, but of her approach to 
this sort of thing; she is too impersonal, too 
casual about them all. Vocally, she is at het 
best, and her diction is good. But returning 
to Miss 
from Wagner and her recent disc of songs by 
Handel and 
can do with music for which she has a more 
She 


Thebom’s recordings of excerpts 


Purcell, one realizes what she 
sympathetic feeling and understanding. 
is too fine an artist to pander to public taste; 
she should leave this sort of thing to other 
The recording here 
does not appeal to me too much; Mother 
Machree has a disturbing rattle in it which 
could not be controlled with any of the half 


singers who know how. 


dozen needles I employed, and the other 
songs, though not offending in this manner, 
were inclined to reproduce with an unwel 
Perhaps a Fidel 
itone Master needle, which seems to handle 


come edginess on occasion. 


such problems very well, might be the 
answer to clear reproduction. Pts. 
HARMATI: Bluebird of Happiness; and 

WHARDELOT: Because; sung by Jan 


with the Victor Orchestra, 
Victor dise 


Peerce (tenor). 
conducted by Sylvan Levin. 
11-9007, price $1.00 


AHarmati’s Bluebird of Happiness is a senti 
sung and partly 
I am given to 


mental effusion, partly 


spoken. It was written, so 
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understand, for Jan Peerce in his old Radio 
City Music Hall davs, and there have been 
countless requests for him to record it. This 
is the sort of thing that one can imagine the 
tenor asking the orchestra not to smile or 
smirk over so that he could keep a straight 
lace People like to believe that a singer 
enjovs a selection like this as much as they 
do, and it must be said Peerce is most con 
vincing in his job. From the standpoint of 
pure singing, Peerce does a genuinely artistic 
job in both Bluebird of Happiness and in the 
popular ballad Because. In my estimation, 
Peerce makes the best record ot this last | 
have ever heard. He adheres to tempi and 
enunciates his words expressively and sings 
with fervent, manly conviction. Mr. Levin 
gives him good orchestral accompaniments 
and the recording is excellent. PAs. 


HAYDN: My Mother Bids Me Bind My 
Hair, and She Never Told Her Love; sung 
by Marian Anderson, contralto, with piano 
accompaniment by Franz Rupp. Ten- 
inch Victor disc, No. 10-1199, price 75c. 


A For some reason Haydn's reputation sur 
passes his popularity. This is true of his 
symphonies, and it is even more true of his 
songs, delightful as some of them are. Miss 
Anderson is to be thanked, therefore, for 
giving us another opportunity to hear two 
of the best of them. Jy Mother Bids Me 
Bind My Hair, a charming little pastorale 
with a particularly effective piano part (cer 
tainly not a mere accompaniment) Is a re 
markable early sample of the modern art 
song. Although it has the melodic grace of 
an Italian arietta, the Germans claim it, as 
Witness its inclusion in Reimann’s collection 
Das deutsche Lied. On the other hand it also 
appears in Baring-Gould’s English Min- 
strelsie, where we find this explanatory note: 
“This song has so completely taken hold of 
the English people, and become a part of our 
national treasury of song, that, although the 
composer was no Englishman, I have thought 
it well to admit this song into English Min 
strelsie. It is the favorite of his twelve 
canzonets. The words were originally writ- 
ten to the andante of a sonata of Pleyel by 
Mrs. Hunter. Haydn reversed the order of 
the stanzas, so that the second verse, as it 
stands now, was originally that which to 
Plevel’s music stood first."". The song has 
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been recorded by Florence Easton, Anna 
Case, Josephine Antoine, and, acoustically 
by Lucey Marsh and Geraldine Farrar, but 
none of these records are listed in the current 
catalogues. 

She Never Told Iler Love is a little arloso 
set to the self-confession of the disguised 
Viola in Twelfth Night. So far as I know the 
only other American recording was in a col- 
lection of Shakespeare songs made for Victor 
by Marie Houston. I note that Elisabeth 
Schumann recorded it in England last sum 
mer but I have so far not had an oppor 
tunity of hearing her disc. Miss Anderson 
has on other occasions sung more steadily 
and more accurately as to pitch, but it is 
good to hear the songs again. P.L.M. 


HERBERT:  Eileen—Thine Alone; and 
YOUMANS: Through the Years; sung by 
Igor Gorin (baritone), with Orchestra, con 
ducted by Maximilian Pilzer. Victor 10 
inch dise 10-1201, price 75c. 


A Gorin knows how to put over songs of this 
kind; he knows where and when vocal pleni 
tude and accenting the sentiment will please 
an audience. Gorin has a vital voice and a 
versatility which has brought him success in 
opera as well as in songs of this type. He 
gets good accompaniments here, and, as in 
his last disc. the recording is most lifelike 
Pita. 





READER'S RECORD 
EXCHANGE & MART 





This department for subscribers’ use only 

Rates: 6c per word each insertion. Minimum price of 

insertion 75c. 

WANTED—Set of Walter Camp's Daily Dozen Exercise 
Records—or lessons Nos. 9, 10, 11 and 12 from same. 
Will pay liberally for these records if in good condition 

Dr. George Woodward, 1800 Girard Trust Bldg., 
Pthvliadelphia 3, Pa 


RECORD COLLECTORS— Necessary to sell (singly or 
in lots) my extensive collection professionally recorded 
radio performances, Toscanini (including Beethoven 
9th, Missa Solemnis, Shostakovich 7th, Tchaikovsky 
Pathetique, works of Brahms, Creston, Haydn, Mozart, 
Wagner, etc.), also Szell, Rodzinski, Walter, other con- 
ductors \lso Met. Operas including Boris, Tristan, 
Meistersinger. Excellent condition. No dealers. Write 
for list Inquiry by Mail only. S. J. Herman, 1530 
East 19 St., Brooklyn 30, N.Y. 








KIPLING SONGS: On the Road to Manda 
lay (Speaks); Danny Deever (Damrosch) ; 
Gunga Din (Spross); Fussy Wuszy (Speaks) ; 
Boots (McCall): sung by Norman Cordon 
(bass-baritone), with Archie | 

Victor set M-1030, 


inch discs, price $2.75 


Black at 


the piano. three 10 


A \l: 
he Cl 


Kipling ballads 


Cordon is in fine fettle and 


joving himself hugely in these popular 


eems to 


He does a good job of imi 
tating the lingo of the British soldier and | 
rather expect our British cousins would ap 
plaud this sort of thing heartily 


Deever he 


acters in an effective wav, 


In Danny 
the 
but by and large 


distinguishes between char 
he sings all the selections as « harac ter songs. 
Most people take this sort of thing too seri 
and | 
heard a singer of Cordon's standing doing 
On the Road to Mandalay with what might 

Not that this 
indeed, it is all 
but 
would be more eager to show off their vocal 


ously cannot remember ever having 


be termed a Cocknev accent. 
sort of thing ts out of place 

to the good in Kipling most singers 
abilities and less anxious to sacrifice a tone 


here and there for an effect in characteriza 


tion. Mr. Black gives able support at the 
piano and the recording is capably handled. 
P.G. 

The Old Refrain; and Arr. 


KREISLER 
WEATHERLY 
Nelson Edd 


conducted by Re 


Danny Boy; sung by 
v (baritone), with Orchestra 
bert Armbruster. Co 
lumbia 10-inch disc 4335-M, price 75c. 
A \ir. Eddy is his own placid self in these re 
One 

reason for 


cordings. who admires his voice will 


have commending him on not 
stressing sentiment the way other singers do. 
\nd 
dic tion: 
Both of 


I've always preferred the Kreisler song as a 


there is always his care in matters of 


every word is clearly enunciated. 


these songs are traditional tunes. 


piano or violin piece. Mr Eddy is to be com 


plimented on his observance of the tempo 


marking here, which is Andantino and not 
Allegro as Miss Moore seems to think it is. 
I think the use of the words ‘‘the old refrain” 
at the end is preferable to the meaningless 
syllables used by Mr. Eddy, 
printed in the music. Of the two 
think Mr. Eddy sings this better; 


Boy he 


even if thev are 
songs, | 
in Dann) 
tones and 


seems to reach for high 
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while the song mentions the singer's grav 
for one, feel that 
Mr. Eddy conveys too much that impression 


throughout. 


hair in the second verse I, 


All of which reminds me that 
his voice is not quite what it used to be. 
Mr. Armbruster gives him discreet orchestral 
accompaniments, the sort of thing which one 
inevitably bettered. 

P.G 


feels could have been 


The recording ts satisfactor\ 


STRAUSS 


> 
Blu 


In Old Vienna; On the Beautiful 
Danube (words by G. V. Wolcott): 
Emperor Walts (words by M. Bristol 

One Thousand and One Nights (words by 
(>. V. Wolcott); Wine, Woman and Song 
(words by G. V. Wolcott); sung by Miliza 
KNorjus, Victor Orchestra, 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, conductor. 
Victor dises in SP 15 price §2.25. 


soprano, with 


Two 


A Nearly evervbedy likes Strauss Waltzes, 
but the appeal of this pair of discs will de- 
pend in the first place on the listener’s feeling 
about vocal arrangements. These are the 
most elaborate coloratura adaptations | have 
heard vet—-Miss Korjus sings not only the 
embellished, 
introductions, all to English 


texts which fortunately don’t matter much, 


principal melodies, brilliantly 


but even the 


as only an occasional word or two comes 


through to us. A comparison with some of 


the lady’s early European discs reveals. a 


striking contrast in recording technique. In 
place of the concert hall resonance and the 


clarity of the older performances we have 


here a modern studio job. Apparently the 


soprano closely into the microphone, 


sang 
and the voice has been amplified to stand 
out Personally 


over a luxuriant orchestra. 


[ prefer the spaciousness of the European 


records, but Korjus remains probably the 
most skillful coloratura of the day.—P.L.M. 
The Gregorian Institute of America, 2130 


Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio, has issued 
recordings in ten albums of the complete 
Ordinary of the Mass, containing the 18 com- 
plete Gregorian Masses; six Gregorian Cre- 
ad libitum chants; 


Requiem 


dos; 


and the complete 


17 
WSS 


The albums vary in price 
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from $6.00 to $8.50; the complete set of ten 
albums, containing 46 discs, is $60.00. The 
recordings were made by various noted 
seminary choirs throughout the States and 
in one case by the St. Augustine Seminary 
Choir in Toronto, Canada. 

We have heard only one recording, that of 
the Mass of the Angels (No. VIII), sung by 
the St. Meinrad Abbey Choir, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. This impressed us greatly and we 
feel certain that readers interested in Gre 
gorian Chant will do well to write for the 
complete list. Inquiry at one’s own dealer 
may provide one with the opportunity to 
hear some of these sets since we are given to 
understand a large number of dealers are 
stocking them. 

* * * 

Recently, the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., added five new albums of 
recordings in the series entitled Folk Mustc of 
the United States. These supplement the six 
albums, containing 32 discs, which were 
first made available to schools, libraries and 
the general public in 1943. In all, a total of 
199 folk song titles are represented on the 57 
discs now available for purchase from the 
library. The new issues are Anglo-American 
Ballads (Album 7); Negro Work Songs and 
Calls (Album 8); Play and Dance Songs and 
Tunes (Album9); Negro Religious Songs and 
Services (Album 10); and Sacred Harp Sing 
ing (Album 11). Each set contains five discs. 
The first four of the new albums were edited 
by Dr. B. A. Botkin, who wrote that fine 
treatise on American folk material, A Trea- 
sury of American Folklore. The last album 
is edited by Dr. George Pullen Jackson, an 
authority on the white spirituals of the 
South. Many of the recordings were ob- 
tained locally by John A. and Alan Lomax. 
Since portable equipment was used in the 
field, the quality of these recordings does 
not conform with that of modern commercial 
records, but this does not necessarily detract 
from their value. A list of all recordings and 
information on how to obtain them can be 
got from the Library of Congress. 


* * * 


\ new label, D IS C, has gone on the 
market recently. These records are the pro 
ducts of the Asch Recording Studios in New 
York. “With the end of the war,’’ Moe 
Asch, director of the concern, recently said, 


Var 1946 


“and the opening up of new sources of musi- 
cal and documentary material, it was felt 
that a new label was necessary to cover an 
enlarged recording program. Under this new 
label, an expanded listing of music of all 
countries will be presented. We shall also 
continue our releases of American music 
with special attention to folkways. All 
DISC releases will be in album form, both 
10 and 12-inch records.” 

The first of the D IS C releases will be 
Funnybone Alley, a musical for children with 
script by Alfred Kreymbourg and music by 
Elie Siegmeister (Set 1); America’s Favorite 
Songs, sung by the ballad-singing combina- 
tion—Bess Lomax, Butch Hawes, Pete 
Seeger and Jom Glazer (Set 2); Negro Folk 
Songs, sung by Leadbelly, King of the 
Twelve-String Guitar (Set 3); Russlan and 
Ludmilla (Glinka)—Arias and Excerpts from 
Acts I and III, sung by Russian artists 
(Set 4); L’ITonneur des poétes, read by several 
poets of the French Resistance group (Set 5); 
and Poems from Charles Peguy—a recording 
made in the Cathedral of Beaune by French 
actors who came to Burgundy during the 
German Occupation, working to recreate 
the spirit and soul of free France (Set 6). 


SOME RECENT JAZZ 


Benny Goodman (Columbia) does a job on 
Symphony with Liza Marrow singing the 
lyrics with serious mindedness and unerring 
rhythmic sense. This ballad was a favorite 
of the G.I.sin France, and too much ballyhoo 
has been built up around its origin; it 
doesn’t merit the publicity. On the reverse 
face, Benny knocks off My Guys Come Back 
with Liza giving with the voice but not so 
appealingly. 

Your Father's Mustache by Woody Her- 
man (Columbia)——W oodrow punches his way 
through a pile of biscuits and finds himself 
way in the clear on a record that will go down 
in jazz history. Here, he even tops the great 
Duke’. Cleaning the slate and using fresh 
chalk, Woody has waxed something new, 
exciting and musically good. His whole 
band plays with a great deal of freedom. 
Bill Harris, the boy on the ‘Taigate’’ slips 
and slides through the whole arrangement 
with a great deal of originality and ability. 
Woody, [| claim, has waxed a real and true 
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hunk 
other side 


of art on a corny commercial. Phe 
] 


f the platter is fine and mellow, 


es Wavne of 


sweet vocal by 
Gee, It's C,00d 

Stan Kenton 
ind A-Rockin’ 


Fran 
To Hold You 


( apitol) bakes . 


with a 
Justa Sittin’ 


in an easy swinging tempo. 
The throaty, vib ant voice ot June Christy 
blends well with this Ellington composition. 
The other side, labelled Artisty 


is Stan for a finish. 


Jumps, gives 
and his bovs raci 
( “Duke” 


are ¢ ollal orating. 


1 understand he 
Yep, Duke 


ab Calloway are working to 


Speaking of t 
and the “Cab” 
and ( 


er on a swil 


Ellington 


getl gy Romeo and Juliet, laving 


Shakespeare low with a turn about on the 


tale fhe bovs are putting on Romeo and 


Juliet in Chica 
jives and kicks 
did tw 


Many 


musician who died at the age 


o's South Side with lots of 
Billy 


You remembet Rose 


th Carmen Jones 


have been the praises for a 
of 27, 
Brunswick has plastered on 
Brunswick ( Series four 10 
inch records of Frankie, the 


young 
Frank 
leschemacher. 
their lectors’ 
bov from Austin 
High in Chicago. The title is Tesch, Chicago 
etic? (Album B-1017). I’ve Found 
My Baby, included in this album, is one of 
the finest 


Style Clarin 


records of its kind ever made. It 
captures ill the fever, coordination, colossal 


drive and strangulated stvle of a man who 


plaved from his heart. This album may not 


appeal to novices, but it’s a “must” for col 
lectors 
Henry Red” All Victor) scores a hit 


with an Allen original, Get the Mop (the 
ignorant stick 


Buss Me 


and rhvthm section and recalls Woody 


, and a miss on the coupling, 
Get the Mop highlights the bass 
Her 
man’s new treatment of his rhythm section. 
The 


logical The 


is intriguing and original, if not 
this 


record are the vocal by ‘‘Red”’ and the group 


theme 


most exciting parts of 


which incidentally wordless, 


s practically 
and the terrific drive of the free and enjoy 
able treatment. Buzz Me is a vain attempt 
at the same kind of treatment with a slower 
tempo but falls short and turns out to be not 
much more than just an average Allen jump 
record 


Victor 


Betty 


makes I'm a Big 
Barclay doing an ex 


Sammy Kave 
Girl Now, with 
citing vocal with a great deal of personality. 
The tune is catchy and the lvrics are cute. 
vocal is really wild. 


Bill Williams on the re 


[The beginning of the 


Betty is joined by 
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verse face with Put Vour Little Foot Right Out 


from Warner Brothers’ picture, San Antonio 

For an outstanding vocal get J Can See It 
Your Wavy 
tol disc. 
Enoug! 
entire vocal close into the mike giving a great 
deal of warmth to the whol 


as done by Peggy Lee on a Capi 
lhe platter mate is J Don’t Know 
About You, in which Peggy sings the 


, and ending with 
some small talk about checking up on her 
”* that kicks the record oft 
I Can See It You 
trumpet Dave 
Borour and his orchestra back Peggy on both 


“sSmurr to Smooze¢ 
i well developed biscuit. 
IH ay has an erxce llent solo. 


sides but it’s Peggy's disc. 


Freddy Martin (Victor) scares one with 
One-zv Two I Love You-sy); afraid it may 
go like Jairzy Dotes. This record is just 


tricky and catchy enough to bust through 
the top If it should 


go-zy to-zy Dave Franklin and Irving Taylor 


does, the heave-oz\ 
who are responsible for the writing, and who 
have me talking double talk. The Martin 
men do a cute job on the reverse side in 
Sleepy Baby, in which Artie Wavne and the 
Martin do the lyrics. 
worthy of 


Chis number is more 
musical comment, but there's 
novelty in the one-zy two-zy business 

Duke Ellington (Victor) is on record with 
I'm Just a Lucky So-and-So. The 
glides into a Johnny Hodges solo on alto 
sax and is climaxed by a vocal by Al Hibbler. 
On the reverse is The Wonder of You with the 
Ivtics sung well by Joya Merrill. All of the 
Duke's followers are expecting more of El 
lington since Woody Herman has put him at 
somewhat of a standstill. 

Stan 
Shoo Fly Pie, with June Christy singing the 
tricky Stan and 
his boys offer their best in this arrangement. 


score 


Kenton (Capitol) does a bounce, 
lyrics in her best manner 


Che highlight solo work comes three-quarters 
of the way through the score with a beautiful 
I've Been Down in Texas is the 
with vocalists June Christy, Gene 


Wetzel, and ol’ 


alto sax solo. 
hacking, 
Howard, 


Rav man Kenton 


himself 
For some nove! lyrics, Jt Js Better To BE 
By } i 


done by 


mrself has something to offer as it is 
Nat Cole with the King Cole 
(Capitol). 


rio 
Played as performed in the Gol 
den Production. Breakfast in Hollywood, this 
record in lyrics alone stands among the Trio’s 
best. Flip side is an instrumental entitled 
Sweet Georgia Brown, which may prove less 


popular than the first selection. —-Lew Glane 
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INDICES AND BACK COPIES 


@Not all back copies are avail- e@The following issues are out 
able. Owing to a limited number of print: Nov. 1936; April 1937; 
of some issues, we are compelled July 1938; Nov. 1940, Jan. 1941. 
to charge an advanced price. The Back issues, not including premium 


. . c ypies, are available at 30c each 
premium issues are: May, 1935; es i oa © - 


Oct., Dec. 1936; Jan., June, July; 
Nov., Dec. 1937; Jan., Mar., June, 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. 1938; 


prior to Jan. 1942; issues after that 
are 25c. 
@INDICES: Indices to record re- 


views only—Vol. 1 (19c); Vols. 3 
Feb., March, May, Sept., Oct., Dec. and 4 (25c); Vol. 5 (15c); Vols. 6, 


1940; Jan., Feb. 1941; Dec. 1943; 7, 8 (19c each); Complete indices— 
Oct. 1944; Feb., May, June, and Vol. 2 (25c): Vols. 9 and 10 (10c 
Sept. 1945. These copies are 75c. each). 
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